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1943’s RED CROSS ACHIEVEMEMTS 


The passing of 1943 marks the close of the busiest Red Cross year in 
history. People the world over have been affected by Red Cross activities, 
and a review of accomplishments is particularly fitting during this season. 

The American Red Cross, which is but one of more than sixty national 
societies, this past year has tackled every type of job. Abroad and at home, 
on the war front and in training camps, it has served the armed forces faith- 
fully. It has equally served civilians throughout this war-ravaged world. 

The Red Cross Blood Donor Service, which collected more than 
4,000,000 donations, provided help in saving the lives of thousands of our 
wounded. Further, the Red Cross enrolled 27,600 nurses for the Army and 
Navy, while volunteers representing every nationality group in the United 
States prepared the gigantic total of 925,000,000 surgical dressings. The 
Red Cross also packed and shipped some 6,000,000 food parcels for distribu- 
tion to American and United Nations prisoners of war and 160,000 parcels 
for convalescent prisoners. 

For able-bodied fighting men the Red Cross has provided clubs and 
recreation centers overseas. With all military and naval units, at home and 
abroad, are trained representatives who, through wise and human counsel 
and action, help those men who are faced with personal and family problems. 

The Red Cross Home Service Inquiry Unit, during a recent fifteen- 
month period, handled 383,299 messages to, and inquiries concerning, rel- 
atives in war-devastated regions. During the same time the unit took care 
of 353,634 similar messages and inquiries received from abroad. Countries 
of origin and destination were Albania, Belgium, Luxemburg, Bulgaria, 
China, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Finland, France, Germany, Greece, Hol- 
land, Hungary, Italy, Japan, Latvia, Estonia, Lithuania, Norway, Palestine, 
Syria, Poland, Rumania, Russia, Sweden, Switzerland and Yugoslavia. 

War relief for civilian refugees was continued in the past year, food, 
clothing, soap and other supplies going to Russia, North Africa, Middle 
Eastern and certain occupied countries. Since the outbreak of wai in Sep- 
tember 1939, the total value of civilian war relief furnished by and through 
the American Red Cross has aggregated more than $77,000,000. 

On the home front Red Cross instructors trained 400,000 women in home 
nursing, taught first aid to 1,500,000, and swimming and water rescue to an 
additional 300,000 persons. Last but not least, volunteers made 12,000,000 
garments for use at home and abroad. 


Hostel for Japanese Americans 


Over ,the signature of Dr. R. H. Gerberding, 
residents of the English Evangelical Lutheran 
Synod of the Northwest, is an announcement con- 
cerning a hostel which has been established for 
Japanese-Americans, 127 Clifton Avenue, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. The institution is sponsored by the 
Board of American Missions, aided by the Wo- 
men’s Missionary Society. 


definite expression our Church has made of Chris- 
tian kindness toward Americans of Japanese 
blood; also it is a measure of loyal co-operation 
with a government agency created to ameliorate 
a great injustice done a vast number of loyal 
American citizens.” 

The director is Miss Martha Akard, long-time 
head of the Janice James School for Girls in 
Kumamoto, Japan. She is salaried by the Women’s 
Missionary Society of the United Lutheran Church, and is already in res- 
idence in the hostel building. 

Dr. Gerberding closes his communication with the words: “Remember 
this data: Twin City Lutheran Relocation Hostel, 127 Clifton Avenue— 
Telephone Atlantic 9786, Miss Martha B. Akard, Director.” 


Miss Martha Akard 
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Dr. Gerberding finds in this hostel “the first: 


President-elect of Waterloo 


College and Seminary 


H. T. Lehmann, Th.D. 


THE year now closing has been a good 
year in Canadian Lutheran circles, and 
the prospects are bright. After a rather 
long vacancy the position of president 
of Waterloo College and Seminary will 
be filled with the opening of the next 
academic year by a man who is well 


qualified to lead and to teach. Dr. H. T.. 


Lehmann is familiar with Lutheran 
conditions in Canada:.he has been 
reared in the midst.of them. He is now 


familiarizing himself with the Church. 


in the United States as a member of 
the faculty. of Hamma Divinity School. 

He has engaged in graduate study for 
two years in the heart of the Church 
in Europe. His heart is in the Canadian 
field and he is a young man with vision 
clear enough to enable him to press 
towards definite marks in Canada. His 
outlook will not be provincial nor will 
it be exclusively Canadian; but it will 
be ecumenical because it is first and 
foremost Canadian. His theology will 
be soundly Lutheran. He is a graduate 
of Saskatoon Seminary and he has sat 
at the feet of him whose book, Here We 
Stand, has given confidence and 
strength to the conservative school, Dr. 
Lehmann is able to make truth attrac- 
tive to youth. He is by nature and ex- 
perience a leader of youth. For several 
years he has been dean of the faculty 
of a summer camp for young people. 
Sunday schools have flourished under 
his pastoral care. He is an athlete as 
well as a student and is sensitive to 
perspective and proportion, always 
firmly insisting on a fair rating of 
values. He makes friends rapidly and 
keeps them. Waterloo is to be con- 
gratulated. 


Nor will the area to which good | 


wishes are addressed be limited to one 
city and to Canada. Relationships be- 


tween the Dominion and United States | 
institutions are cordial and reciprocal. | 
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FOR SAFETY, NOT HOARDING 


WE have received the impression that the most important feature in 
the planning of a bank is not its front, but its vault. Once it was called 
a safe. It was an iron or steel container, the door of which could not 
only be locked but could be so constructed as to open only by a “com- 
bination” and at a specified time: insurance against robbers from without 
and against breaches of trust from within is provided. 

Progress in the range of business has not materially changed the 
functioning for safety with which banks are particularly charged; but 
the contents of “the vault” have spread in variety and volume. Now this 
part of the bank’s building has become a room of height and floor space. 
Constructed of reinforced concrete, with facilities for ventilation and for 
emergency entrance, its massive door containing elaborate devices for 
locking, closing, and opening, a bank vault is probably the safest place 
on earth. It is burglar proof, fireproof and trusted against even earth- 
quakes. 

Curiously, yet consistently with a Biblical teaching, the greatest 
danger—indeed, the greatest real peril to stable business transactions, is 
the use to which the subdivisions of the vault are put. Intended to pro- 
tect deeds, wills, insurance policies, certificates of investment, and per- 
sonal valuables, these safety deposit boxes (as they are called) are used 
to contain money withdrawn from circulation. The business term for 
such conduct is hoarding. It takes money out of circulation, thereby 
robbing it of income production and deflating investment of the support 
for which the supply of cash is the agent. 

A kind of hoarding that has consequences even more disastrous than 
that which follows misuse of a bank vault’s safety deposit boxes is that 
of the man in the parable who hid his talent in a napkin. In modern life 
a spiritual hoarder is a believer who makes no use of the gifts of divine 
grace with which he is endowed. Not only does he deprive himself of 
spiritual satisfaction, but the Christian Church is robbed .of his power. 
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MGM is planning a picture on The | 
Church of the Good Thief, which is 
the chapel built at Clinton Prison in | 
Dannemore, N. Y., by a group of- 
convicts. Another will be The Hood- | 
lum Saint, based on the life of the 
late Dempster MacMurphy of Chi- | 
cago, who engaged in philanthropy - 
in the name of St. Dismas, the pen- 


Crusading 

Ten thousand workers are being 
enlisted by the Evangelical and Re- 
formed Church for a “Crusade for 
Christ” during Lent. The object of 
the campaign is to increase church 
membership through vigorous evan- 
gelism. _ 

Dr. L. W. Goebel, president of the 
church, has written to 1,850 active 
pastors of the denomination explain- 
ing the crusade plans. New members 
equal in number to the stars on the 
service rolls of each congregation 
are sought. 

“Have we lost our passion for 
souls?” asks the Crusade Committee. 
The total gain for 
the Evangelicals 
and Reformed in 
the five-year pe- 
# riod ending in 
§ 1942 was only 
6,261. “It has re- 
quired 660,000 
members and 
1,800 pastors five years to accomplish 
this,” the committee states. 

“Methodists are already planning 
an “Evangelism Crusade” for 1945. 
It will be along the lines of the “Cru- 
sade for World Order” which Meth- 
odists are now launching as their 
1944 objective. 

Norwegians on the air MA 

Eicury per cent of the 600,000 
members of the Norwegian Lutheran 
Church in America can be reached 
by the church leaders speaking from 
their offices in Minneapolis. 

This medium of close contact is 
the church’s own radio station, 
WCAL, which has just rounded out 
twenty-five years of existence. 

In 1918, when radio was just get- 
ting started, some students at St. 
Olaf College, the Norwegian school 
in Northfield, Minn., secured an ex- 
perimental license for a small station 
which they had constructed, In the 
quarter century since then, the sta- 
tion has twice been rebuilt, has in- 
creased its power to 5,000 watts, and 
has a studio in the Augsburg Pub- 
lishing House in Minneapolis as well 
as its St, Olaf headquarters. 
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Daily religious services, news 
broadcasts by editors of the church 
papers, special music and addresses, 
story hours, as well as instruction in 
homemaking comprise the WCAL 
programs. A School of the Air pro- 
vides courses in history, science, and 
religion, 


Catholics break tradition 

INSTEAD of a seasoned ecclesiastic, 
grown gray in office, the Pope has 
appointed to the highest office of the 
Roman Catholic Church in England 
a forty-four-year old bishop who was 
an RAF flier in the first world war. 

The Most Rev. Bernard W. Griffin, 
named to succeed the late Cardinal 
Hinsley as Archbishop of West- 
minster, is an outspoken supporter 
of Britain’s new deal program, the 
Beveridge Plan. He has been a 
leader in various youth movements. 
He was born in England, and has 
been a bishop only five years. 


Time out for war 

AMONG most active missionary 
groups in the world is the Church 
of the Latter Day Saints, the Mor- 
mons. Every young man in this sect 
is expected to give a considerable 
period of his early maturity as a full- 
time missionary. 

Under war conditions the church 
has decided to restrict missionary 
activity, and will not call on men of 
draft age to serve on missions. Mis- 
sionary work will be continued by 
older men and women, and will be 
confined to the United States, Can- 
ada, and Mexico. Forty-three new 
missionaries have just been sent into 
the field,- according to this new 
policy. 


Religion in the movies 

THE great popular success of re- 
cent novels built on religious themes 
has tempted Hollywood to plan a 
series of forthcoming movies along 
similar lines. 

The Rosary is to be a film, pro- 
duced by RKO from an original story 
by Lloyd Douglas, author of The 
Robe. It will portray the practice of 
religious faith by soldiers in battle. 


itent thief in the crucifixion story. 


Werfel’s Song of Bernadette, re- 
garding healing miracles at Lourdes, | 


is completed as a film and is now 
reaching the nation’s screens. In the 


spring Twentieth Century-Fox will | 


also release a film version of A. J. 


Cronin’s novel, The Keys of the | 


Kingdom. Three or four other pic- 
tures featuring religious themes are 
also scheduled. 


More about missions 
NeEvER before have so many Amer- 


icans learned so much about mis-— 
sions. Soldiers on far-flung frontiers — 
are sending home remarkable re- | 


ports on their discovery of the value 


of Christian missionary achievement. | 


A minister in Milwaukee received 
this word from a soldier boy sta- 
tioned in India: “The next time you 
have a missionary at the church who 
has spent time in India, give him a 
good build-up. The work they are 
doing is wonderful. I got into a clan 
of them at one of my stations and 


really had my eyes opened, both at | 
the religious work they do and the | 


splendid attention they are giving to 
medical and educational advance- 
ment.” 

An Army officer writes, “People 
would feel a lot better about the 
money that goes to these mission- 


aries if they could see what they | 


have done. It is a lot different from 
the idea that they are ‘cramming re- 
ligion’ into them and teaching them 
hymns. The people they work with 
were head-hunters not long ago. Now 
they are an industrious, honest 
group on the whole, who may have 
to come over and evangelize our 
civilized western world after a bit.” 
In numerous places American 
missionaries open their homes as 
service centers for the soldiers. 
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IN THE WORLD'S EVE 


When John Zenz of Utah was re- 
cently committed (December 4) to 
prison for bigamy, and his wife like- 
wise committed for violating the 
Mann Act because she assisted him 
in wedding a fifteen-year-old girl, 
they were inclined to look upon 
themselves as heroic martyrs for the 
original faith of their Mormon 
fathers. They are members of a cult 
which claims to go back to the orig- 
inal tenets of the Latter Day Saints, 
and which has named itself, sig- 
nificantly enough, “The Fundamen- 
talists.”” That means, first of all, that 
they follow a “literal” interpretation 
of the Book of Mormon. The plea of 
the Zenz family, that they “did it on 
the grounds of religion,” which they 
accept with all their heart, had no 
effect on the unbelieving court. But 
the harshness of that court’s judg- 
ment was as nothing when compared 
with the swift action of a “bishops’ 
court” of the Mormon authorities 
(December 13) , by which the offend- 
ing family was publicly read out of 
the Mormon communion, It must 
have been an embarrassing moment 
for the ecclesiastical authorities to 
put the stamp of disapproval upon 
this particular part of their past; but 
there seemed nothing else to do. 
There is said to be quite a colony of 
these “Fundamentalists” at Short 
Creek, Arizona. 


It Would be interesting to know 
how much of Britain’s war produc- 
tion is accomplished by petty vol- 
unteer units, as compared with its 
vast co-ordinated plants. Instances 
multiply to emphasize the impor- 
tance of what might ordinarily be 
considered negligible. For instance, 
there is an “Old Gafters’ Factory” in 
a little village of Surrey, in which 
men too old to work in the shops 


, give their time regularly to the work 
of “recovery.” Their main job is il- 
- lustrative—the taking apart of en- 


gines of crashed planes. When they 
are done, every nut and bolt, split- 
pin and cylinder-block, spring or 
ball-bearing, that can be used again 
is sent on its way to new service. 
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Again, in Birmingham, the personnel 
of a bank has set up a miniature 
munitions factory in the surround- 
ings of their daily labor devoted to 
finance. Their ledgers and cash 
boxes being securely locked up, the 
clerks and management take up the 
work of making rivets to help a near- 
by munitions plant to double its out- 
put. The plant attends to the cartage 
to and from the bank. The bank staff 
is paid the trade union wages for 
their work, but are not required to 
join the union. 


A Writer in a Quisling journal of 
Norway, who quaintly calls himself 
“A Nazi Christian,” calls attention 
complainingly to the universal wear- 
ing of the cross by Norwegians of all 
classes, both young and old, as an 
emblem of their patriotic solidarity. 
The writer is shocked that “the sym- 
bol of Christianity” should be used 
as a political badge, though his own 
explanation gives the reason plainly 
enough. The civil authorities had 
forbidden the use of all emblems ex- 
cept that of the Nasjonal Samling 
party. The reason for the choice of 
the cross is equally clear in view of 
the church’s commanding position in 
the forefront of national opposition 
to the conquerors and traitors of 
their land. Norwegians are more 
than ever conscious of the fact that 
their political and social liberties 
came to them through the centuries 
from the ministrations of the church, 
and their preservation will arise 
from the same source. The “Nazi 
Christian” must “realize concerning 
the cross that “ladies will continue 
to wear it round their necks, and 
men on the revers of their coats.” 
If the cross looks less like a symbol 
of peace and more like a weapon, the 
Quislings and their abettors will 
have themselves to thank. 


La Prensa, a Spanish daily pub- 
lished in New York City, reported 
(August 14) that General Alex- 
ander, Military Governor of Sicily, 
suggested “that wherever possible 
the public schools should be re- 
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opened and go on in their educa- 
tional work under the direction of 
the ecclesiastical authorities.” Even 
earlier (July 18) the Daily Okla- 
homan stated that “parish priests in 
Sicily are taking the place of Fascist 
municipal officials in small towns and 
villages captured by the Allied 
armies.” On October 8 the Herald- 
Tribune (New York) noted the cur- 
rent AMG policy in Naples—“The 
religious schools have received pri- 
ority because AMG feels that Cath- 
olic textbooks and teachers are less 
imbued with Fascist doctrines.” 
(There is plenty of testimony to the 
contrary.) This surrender of public 
education to ecclesiastical supervi- 
sion can hardly be palatable to the 
Italian population. .Even Mussolini, 
in the time of his goodwill toward 
the papacy, kept the public school 
system out of the hands of the clergy, 
though he compelled the elementary 
and secondary public schools to 
teach Catholic doctrine for two hours 
each week. To have placed them un- 
der clerical control would have 
caused not only his Fascisti, but also 
the strong intellectual and liberal 
groups, to have revolted. 


Earning an education in China has 
its own peculiar difficulties, but they 
have been yielding to industry and 
ingenuity. To overcome the deplor- 
able monetary situation, a work- 
clothing barter system has been de- 
vised. For a cotton-padded overcoat 
a student must construct a section of 
road 40 feet long by 13 feet wide, or 
its equivalent in other forms of con- 
struction. A group of students re- 
cently purchased their overcoats by 
building two roads and two stone 
dams; dredged several creeks and 
erected fourteen primary schools for 
illiterate adults. A few months ago 
the entire student body of the Chi- 
nese university of Honan reclaimed 


_a long stretch of land paralleling a 


beach, and planted 15,000 willow 
trees as part of a soil conservation 
program, There can be no doubt 
that these students know what they 
are working for, and love it. 


Spotlight on South America 


A Confirmation Service Held in One of Our Lutheran Churches in Argentina 


A GLIMPSE OF ARGENTINA 


By Missionary HERMAN D. HAMMER 


No South American country has 
attracted wider attention in recent 
years than Argentina. It has been 
caught, so to say, in the spotlight of 
current events—commercially, po- 
litically and religiously. Much that 
has been read and heard of Argen- 
tina is not only unpleasant and un- 
wholesome, but also entirely un- 
justifiable. The criticism heaped 


upon her often shows a weakness or, 


fear on the part of the commentatgr 
rather than on the part of the sub- 
ject. On the other hand, it reveals 
quite clearly that Argentina is a na- 
tion of high potentialities. The pe- 
riod through which the nation is at 
present passing might well be char- 
acterized as one of rugged individu- 
alism: Argentina for Argentines and 
for those who desire to be Argen- 
tines. Its nationalistic conscience has 
been awakened. 


The Rev. Herman D. and Mrs. Hammer went 
to Argentina, South America, in 1936, replacing 
the Rev. Dr. and Mrs. P. O. Machetzki, who had 
resigned. 

Pastor Hammer, born in 1904, had been grad- 
uated from Gettysburg Seminary with the class 
of 1936 and was ordained by the Wartburg 
Synod. His marriage to the daughter of the late 
Dr. M. Hadwin Fischer, graduate of Gettysburg 
trata class of 1930, followed on August 9, 

1936. He was commissioned at Camp Nawakwa, 
and with his bride sailed from New York Sep- 
tember 12, 1936. 

he Argentine gaieaion is twenty-five years 
old so far as the U A. is concerned, and 
the year 1944 will be celebrated as an anniver- 
sary. 
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Argentina.is a land of opportunity 
and of promise. Its future is brighter 
at present than it has ever been. 
Some of the old is passing—at least 
declining—and in its place new de- 
velopments are shooting forth. 
Growth and progress are to be seen 
in almost every field of human en- 
deavor. The line between abject 
poverty and excessive wealth is no 
longer clearly drawn. A thriving, 
bustling middle class is springing up. 
Industrialism has taken root. There 
are well over one hundred prom- 
inent U. S. companies and corpora- 
tions alone which have established 
branches of their industry on Argen- 
tine soil. They have had much suc- 
cess, and are‘looking toward a still 
more promising future. These com- 
panies are taking full advantage of 
the opportunities. The church of 
Jesus Christ must not do less! 


A HUGE AREA 
Argentina is about one third the 


size of the United States and, like it,. 


lies almost wholly within the tem- 
perate zone. The country’s great 
length (2,300 miles), bordering as it 
does on the tropic zone and reaching 
to within a few degrees of the Ant- 
arctic Circle, offers a wide variety of 


climate. The flat, fertile plains roll- 
ing back from the Atlantic seacoast, 
gradually changing to foothills and 


then into the majestic rugged Andes, §! 


present not only incomparably en- 
chanting scenery, but also the prom-_ 
ise of a great future. The limits of | 
productivity of Argentine soil have 
not nearly been reached, nor have 
her other natural resources been 
fully exploited. 
Today the population is strikingly - 
urban, Half of the entire population 
is crowded into a dozén cities. The 
over-all picture reveals a population | 
of 13,000,000, or approximately thir-— 
teen persons to the square mile. But 
if this be broken down, another pic- | 
ture is obtained. The city of Buenos 
Aires and its suburbs has a popula- 
tion of 4,000,000, or about one third 
of the nation’s total. Ten of the next 
larger cities account for nearly two 
million more. The fact that the pop- 
ulation is thus concentrated is sig- 
nificant for the development and ex- 
pansion of our Lutheran Mission. 
These ten cities are ten golden op- 
portunities awaiting “the Sower.” 


URBAN AND RURAL 


On the other hand, this concentra- 
tion in the cities indicates how scat- 
tered is the rural population. This 
has been due largely to the establish- 
ment of large landed estates during 
the pioneer days. Some of these es- 
tates are now being broken up. They 
are divided, sub-divided, and sold. 
This would suggest the vast possi- 
bility for future rural growth and the 
development of agriculture far be- 
yond that which the nation has al- 
ready achieved. In other words, 
Argentina is becoming, and will be, 
an immigrants’ paradise. This, too, 
is significant for the future of the 
Lutheran Church in Argentina. 

At present about 80 per cent of the 
population is Argentine-born. Sta- 
tistics show that of the 2,500,000 
foreign-born, approximately 1,500,000 
are Spaniards and Italians. The re- 
mainder represents a mixture from 
many countries, especially from Lu- 
theran lands. There are about 
236,000 German-born immigrants. In 
the past, work among immigrant 
groups of Lutheran background has 
been almost negligible, due to a lack 
of personnel, but it is one phase of 
mission work that in the future must 
be considered important. How vast 
a problem this presents can be gath- 
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ered from a statement of one of the 
land companies in the city of Buenos 
Aires which stated that it was in a 


| position to provide land for a-*mil- 
.| lion immigrants. 


ILLITERACY LOW 
A fact which is often overlooked 


| is that Argentina is a highly cultured 


nation. Illiteracy has been placed by 
some as low as 4 per cent, and by 
others as high as 16 per cent. Pri- 
mary education is obligatory. How- 
ever, government schools are not 
sufficient to provide adequately for 
the education of even the urban pop- 
ulation. Many applicants for entrance 
to government schools are turned 
down. Some escape is provided by 
business schools and private institu- 
tions. The Roman Catholic Church 
operates numerous schools, offering 
kindergarten, grade, high school and 
commercial courses. Our own Mis- 
sion operates five grade schools, one 
high school and two business schools. 
All such private institutions are di- 
rectly responsible to the National 
Board of Education and must teach 
the prescribed material; but each in- 
stitution is permitted to place what- 
ever emphasis it deems wise upon 
extra-curricular courses and activ- 
ity. It is through these schools that 
the church is able to make wider 
contacts. Our Mission schools are 
also important because they provide 
a means of surrounding our own 
children with a religious atmosphere 
advantageous to the work of the 
church. The Roman Catholic Church, 
as the State Church, is given the 
privilege of teaching its doctrines to 
the youth who attend the govern- 
ment schools. 


PERIODICALS ENCOURAGED 


The city dwellers in particular are 
avid readers. The newsstands are 
crowded with magazines covering a 
wide variety of interests. Almost all 
of these are the product of the Ar- 
gentine press, but some popular 
North American and English mag- 
azines are sold. The Reader’s Digest, 
entitled Selecciones, has received 
popular acclaim. One is surprised at 
the number and selection of books 
and translations offered the Spanish- 
reading public. As one might expect, 
the larger cities have their own daily 
papers. In the city of Buenos Aires 
alone, a dozen papers appear daily. 
Two of these, La Prensa and La 
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Nacioén, are comparable to any of our 
own larger dailies. Three are of tab- 
loid character and are extremely 
pro-Ally. Likewise, there are some 
“scandal sheets” both pro-Ally and 
pro-Axis. The two English dailies 
have a wide circulation, and several 
other nationalities publish some kind 
of periodical. 

To one who has lived among the 
Argentines for a number of years, 
there appears to be a considerable 
difference of sentiment between the 
populace and the government, espe- 
cially along political lines. The for- 
mer would like to see a closer re- 
lationship between the United States 
and Argentina. Many are intensely 
interested in the United States and 
consider her a model nation. The 
writer has at times remarked to 
specific individuals who inquired his 
nationality, that he was one of those 
foolish North Americans. Almost 
invariably this would draw forth a 
protest on the one hand and a eulogy 
of the United States on the other. 


PROTESTANTISM WELCOMED 


Experience also shows that Prot- 
estant missionary groups are most 
welcome. The little governmental 
discrimination that has been exer- 
cised has been directed exclusively 
against some few fanatical sects. 
Complete freedom to work is en- 
joyed as far as the government is 
concerned. It is true that there has 
been some local opposition to Prot- 
estantism on the part of the Roman 
Catholic Church, but this has been 
of little consequence. The Protestant 
church—especially the Lutheran 
Church—has a very definite obliga- 
tion and a unique task to perform in 
Argentina. Although the nation is 
nominally Roman Catholic, there are 
multitudes of people who do not be- 
long to that church, either because 
they are dissatisfied with it or be- 
cause they come from a Protestant 
background. Some of the stock ex- 
pressions heard are: “I was baptized 
Roman Catholic, but I have no con- 
nection with the church”; “I’ve not 
set foot inside the church since I 
took my first communion”; “Yes, ’m 
a Roman Catholic, but I don’t be- 
lieve all the superstitions they 
teach.” 

One might ask: Why, then, do 
these people not affiliate themselves 
with other church bodies? The an- 
swer is threefold: first, there are al- 


ways certain family and friendship 
ties which make the break somewhat 
difficult. Second, there is also a cer- 
tain amount of fear of losing a job 
or otherwise being discriminated 
against—although this is largely an 
excuse. Third, once an individual 
has become lax in the conscious ex- 
ercise of his faith, it is difficult to 
rededicate himself to lead a directed 
and purposeful Christian life. 


AMONG UNCHURCHED 


It is to this large group entirely 
outside the reach of the Roman 
Catholic Church that our Lutheran 
Mission directs itself. It is not a mat- 
ter of competition; rather, it is a re- 
claiming of the sheep which would 
otherwise be lost to the Kingdom of 
God. The liturgical form of the Lu- 
theran Church, her doctrine, her 
preaching of the Word of God as the 
only and infallible rule of faith and 
practice, her emphasis upon the sac- 
raments, her Christian fellowship 
which is not based upon commercial- 
ism, make the Lutheran Church ex- 
tremely appealing to the unchurched 
Argentine. 

Our United Lutheran Mission will 
celebrate its twenty-fifth anniversary 
during 1944, Looking backward, they 
have been years of struggle—trial 
and error in many respects. Looking 
forward, the future is more settled. 
The pattern for the forward march 
of progress is sharply drawn. The 
future is exceedingly promising. The 
past few years reveal an intensifica- 
tion of activity on the part of the 
Mission itself. A larger measure of 
self-government has been assumed. 
There has been a decided increase in 
membership. Promising lay leader- 
ship in mission activity is coming 
more and more into the foreground. 
Homes for aged men and women 
have been established. Local 
churches are rapidly assuming more 
responsibility of self-support. Loy- 
alty to the church is deepening, and 
unity among the churches is grow- 
ing. They are presenting a united 
front to the future and have already 
put their shoulders to the wheel of 
progress. 


IN TEN LEADING CITIES 


Our Mission is aware of the place 
and importance of the Lutheran 
Church in the growth and develop- 
ment of Argentina. It is conscious of 

(Continued on page 15) 


RESPONSIVE TO THE CHURCH'S CALL 


Rocky Mountain Synod Stresses Stewardship of 


Responsibility, Time and Money 


By Executive Secretary ARTHUR P. BLACK 


THe Rocky Mountain Synodical 
Stewardship Committee -operates 
under the name “Stewardship and 
Tithing Committee.” So it is clear 
that the members of that synod are 
not making the mistake of looking 
upon stewardship and tithing as 
synonymous. Stewardship includes 
tithing, but is not confined to tith- 
ing. Stewardship is all-inclusive, 
embracing all of life. Hence we speak 
of the stewardship of prayer—the 
stewardship of time—the steward- 
ship of talents—the stewardship of 
possessions—the stewardship of self. 

Chairman William C. Conradi be- 
gan his report to the fifty-second an- 
nual meeting of synod in Messiah 
Church, Denver, Colo., last May, 
with this general observation, which 
fits in with the above paragraph: 
“The committee is pleased to note 
that our congregations are stressing 
the stewardship of responsibility and 
time as well as the stewardship of 
money.” Then follows this para- 
graph which was officially adopted 
by vote of synod: 


“The Lutheran Laymen’s Movement 
is continuing to aid in the Every 
Member Visitation with its splen- 
did material. Lutheran Men car- 
ries a stewardship page each month 
that contains much helpful and in- 
spirational material. The April 
number is no exception. We quote 
from its stewardship page: ‘Ever 
church member should be as fa- 
miliar with the Income Objective as 
he is with the Apostles’ Creed, the 
Lord’s Prayer, or our beautiful and 
challenging Common Service. Fa- 
miliarity with the things that are 
right promotes reverence—devotion 
—loyalty—and love. And our 
Church Program, as implied in our 
Income Objective, is right because 
it promotes the work of the Lord!’ ” 


BENEVOLENCES UP, DEBTS DOWN 


Four of the past five years for 
which official figures are available at 
this time (December 14, 1943) have 
shown an upward trend in freewill 
offerings for regularly apportioned 
benevolences: 1938—$9,792; 1939— 
- $9,976; 1940—$10,182; 1941—$10,011; 
1942-$11,094. True, those are not 
large figures (or gains), but when 
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Rev. William C. Conradi, 
Chairman of the Stewardship 
and Tithing Committee of the 
Rocky Mountain Synod 


the small number of congregations— 
fifteen—and the geographical extent 
and topography of the Rocky Moun- 
tain Synod are taken into account, 
as well as the non-Lutheran char- 
acter of the population, any kind of 
advance in the right direction is a 
real achievement. 

Between the years 1937 and 1940 
the synod’s indebtedness was re- 
duced $65,407. In 1941 and 1942 it 
was reduced another $22,793. This 
means a total reduction in indebted- 
ness of $88,200. These figures read 
like an exciting paragraph in the 
good fairy story, don’t they? But 


, they are more than that: they are 


actual facts from the official records! 

And they prove again, as has been 
proven time after time in this series 
of summarized synodical stewardship 
reports, that when congregations and 
synods major on benevolences it is 
possible to major on reduction of in- 
debtedness, also. 


LUTHERAN WORLD ACTION ° 
QUOTA SUBSCRIBED 160 PER CENT 
As early as July 1943 the Rocky 
Mountain Lutheran with justifiable 
pride carried this significant news: 


“We may indeed take just pride in 


our synod’s response to the appeal for 


ministering to our men in the service. 
The report on the May appeal just 
turned in by Mr. Eugene H. Rights, di- 
rector for this synod, shows that the 
quota assigned to our synod has been 
subscribed over 160 per cent! This is 


the highest percentage of all synods in 
the Un GAY? : 


At that time the total quota for the 
U. L. C. A. was far from being sub- 
scribed in full, but early in the last. 
quarter of 1943 it was subscribed in 
full. As all contributions paid in up 
to and including December 31 were 
credited to the 1943 appeal, the U. L. 
C. A. exceeded its quota, which | 
makes quite different reading from | 
the report for the preceding year 
when only 49 per cent was raised. 
The record of 1943 was made pos- 
sible by the splendid co-operation of 
just such synods as the Rocky Moun- | 
tain, that went “the second mile.” 


ECHO FROM POST CONVENTION 
MEETINGS 


President Elmer W. Harner wrote 
in the Rocky Mountain Lutheran: 


“We have heard many fine reports 
concerning the post-convention meet- 
ings which were held in our synod dur- 
ing October and November. Our dele- 
gates to the Louisville Convention took 
this matter seriously, and shared their 
information and inspiration with the | 
congregations. On the other hand, the 
pastors and congregations of synod co- 
operated to the fullest extent to make 
the meetings. effective. We believe 
there will be many beneficial and last- 
ing results.” 


"THE LUTHERAN" CAMPAIGN 


Under the leadership of Pastor 
Leeland C. Soker, chairman of cam- 
paign for subscriptions to THe Lu- 
THERAN, a determined effort has been ~ 
under way for the past two years to ~ 
put THe LuTHERAN in every home. 
At the beginning of:1942 Chairman 
Soker reported a high mark of 23 
new subscriptions by Pastor Joseph 
Peterson at Belen. “This deserves a 
medal, for it is probably the best — 
showing in the synod. Help this 
campaign by getting THe LuTHERAN 
into every home. A pastor has no 
finer helper than his church paper. 

. . Give your home the atmosphere 
of your church paper—as the first. 
call on your reading time.” 

Chairman Soker is pastor of St. 
Paul’s, Albuquerque, N. M., which 
under four successive pastors— 
Arthur Knudsen, Alfred O. Frank, 
W. F. Martin, and Pastor Sobers 
has had one of the best benevolence 
records in the U. L. C. A., consider- 
ing the size of its membership and 
its location. It is 300 miles from the 
nearest U. L. C. A. congregation. 
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FORTY-FIVE-YEAR FRIENDSHIPS 


A croup of fifteen Chicago Semi- 
nary boys who graduated about 
- forty-five years ago, one earlier and 
several later, have kept in circula- 
tion for two years a series of letters 
for friendship’s sake. On the rounds, 
as each one receives his packet of 
fifteen letters, he reads the old one 
he had written several months be- 
fore, puts it away for memory’s sake, 
then reads the other fourteen. While 
he reads he may chuckle over the 
individual quirks that men develop 
in forty-five years of freedom. Then 
he summons his muse and writes a 
new letter to take the place of the 
one he had. removed. This he de- 
posits with the others in a corpulent 
envelope and starts it on its long 
journey from coast to coast. 

The Rev. M. E. Boulton of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., was the instigator of 
this escapade in good feeling and is 
still the chief “oiler” of its ma- 
chinery. 

Things to be talked about must 
have names. What should we call 
_our enterprise? As the U.S. govern- 
ment had already used up all the al- 
phabet in naming its multiple depart- 
ments, we were forced to seek other 
nomenclature. “Encyclical,” “Sagas 
of the Sages,” “Rustling of the Last 
Leaves,” and other names were sug- 
gested; but these were rather am- 
bitious for old men, so we finally 
settled on “Round Robin.” Wiser 
men may question the ornithological 
relationship of our offspring or even 
its rotundity; but our group has a 
mind of its own, so we call it “Round 
Robin.” Others may call it what they 
like, but we know our own child. 

Beginnings are always interesting. 
On what should we start for the re- 
newal of our friendships after forty- 
five years of separation? Psychol- 
ogists might have guessed that we 
would start just where we left. off. 
Well, that’s just what we did. We 
were boys again in old Eliza Hall, 
laughing again over the jokes we 
laughed at then, joshing each others’ 
idiosyncrasies, and discussing the 
faculty. Even Dr. Weidner’s dog, 
“Topsy,” came in for a verbal beat- 
ing. “Topsy” was safe from punish- 
ment when the Doctor was near and 
—still is. 

Then the boys breached the gap of 
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years and as men told of their min- 
isterial service in various fields of 
the church, after that of their wives, 
children and home life. It was not 
long until they got around to ex- 
pressing their views. Men think, 
don’t they—some men—and the 
philosophies of life, present-day 
church problems and the spiritual 
elements that bind God’s people to- 
gether found their way into the let- 
ters. However, running through 
them all is the warmth of friendship 
and good will. Thus do men grow 
grey in service, but do not outgrow 
the fine memories of student days. 

After the first round of letters, the 
original circle was broken by the 
passing of the Rev. William Holl of 
Long Beach, Calif. Now fourteen 
carry on. 

The present group is: the Rev. 
M. E. Boulton, Milwaukee, Wis.; the 
Rev. P. C. Wike, Chicago, Ill; the 
Rev. C. L. Warstler, Canton, Ohio; 
B. F. Hoefer, D.D., and W. H. Shep- 
fer, D.D., Defiance, Ohio; the Rev. 
J. A. Frischkorn, Greenville, Pa.; the 
Rev. William Hall, Corry, Pa.; C. K. 
Lippard, D.D., Philadelphia, Pa.; 


The Jesus of History 


By ANNE ELIZABETH ZIEGLER 


In Bethlehem, Judea, born 

While Herod’s reign strained history’s 
pages, 

Caught in the stream of life He stands, 

Jesus, Whose coming marks the ages. 


Incarnate grace of God, He brings 

Today, as in the past, a treasure, 

An attribute of heaven itself, 

The peace of God which knows no 
measure; 


"Twas God’s good will to men that sent 
This Gift divine by a small stranger, 
Who came, the Christ so long foretold, 
To sleep within a lowly manger. 


Life’s ceaseless currents ebb and flow 
Around this Rock of our existence, 

For nothing man can make or do 

Will change or shake its firm resistance. 


There'll always be a Christmas, since 
The past is gone beyond recalling; 
And “peace on earth, good will to men” 
On listening ears will e’er be falling. 


Ca 


{Transcription of sermon, “The Jesus of His- 
tory,’’ delivered December 5, 1943, by the Rev. 
Howard F. Reisz, pastor of the Church of the 
Reformation, Baltimore. Md.] 


J. W. Shuey, D.D., Kingsport, Tenn.; 
C. Ly Miller; D.D., Concord, N, €.; 
E. A. Trabert, D.D., Berkeley, Calif.; 
Frank S. Beistel, D.D., Eugene, Ore.; 
and J. A. Leas, D.D., Chicago. 


FROM COLLEGE WINDOWS 
By CONRAD BERGENDOFF 


CHRISTIANS are often accused of 
being other-worldly. This means 
that they become so absorbed in 
what will be their condition in the 
other world that they lose interest 
in this world. They even interpret 
some Biblical passages to the effect 
that giving up the world implies 
thinking little or nothing about the 
life on earth. 

The accusation may be true; but 
it is not an accusation of Christian- 
ity. For from beginning to end, our 
faith seeks not to run away from 
earthly life, but to redeem it. Crea- 
tion, we confess, is a work of God, 
who looked upon His work and de- 
clared it good. The bodies of man 
and woman are not inherently evil— 
God made them. Christ took upon 
Himself a human body. The birds, 
the flowers, the mountains, the cat- 
tle on a thousand hills, the fish of the 
seas—all are His work. The rain is 
in His keeping, as are the snow and 
the winds. The stars, the sun and 
moon follow courses which He has 
determined. 

What a basis here for all that man 
would study. Anthropology, biology, 
chemistry, geology, physics, astron- 
omy, botany, psychology, zoology. 
There is not a phase of human learn- 
ing but that refers us back to the 
Creator. And yet some would say 
all this knowledge has nothing to do 
with religion! 

And can they who daily pray, 
“Thy will be done on earth, as it is 
in heaven,” be uninterested in pol- 
itics, economics, sociology, and all 
the study of human behavior? By 
what strange reasoning has the 
notion gotten abroad that Christians 
have no part to play in social life? 
He who came to bear the sins of the 
world, has a mission for His follow- 
ers even in the world. 

The Christian Church expects its 
colleges to understand all that God 
would reveal through consecrated 
senses. Faith does not darken or de- 
stroy this gift of the intellect—faith 
enlightens the mind. 


HAPPENINGS IN THE HOME 


AT ADOLESCENCE 


@ My son, who is now fourteen, is 
disobedient to the rules and regulations 
of our home. When he was smaller he 
was far more obedient. The younger 
children now obey much better than he 
does. He goes out and returns when 
he pleases. He tells us nothing and 
does not want to answer questions as 
to where he has been. He does not 
want to be criticized. He loses his 
temper whenever any of his faults are 
pointed out. He has also become selfish, 
reckless, and thoughtless. He does not 
seem to want anyone to tell him what 
to do or or what not to do. I have told 
him that as head of the family I have 
the right to tell him what to do, but he 
resents that. He even neglects to wash 
his hands for supper until I command 
him. I am at the end of my wits as to 
what to do with him. 


Your description of your problem 
is not at all complete. But your at- 
titude and your method indicate that 
you are trying to deal with a four- 
teen-year-old boy as you would treat 
one of six or seven. Rules and reg- 
ulations are necessary in a house- 
hold, but it is quite possible to have 
too many, especially for an adoles- 
cent. 

It also seems that by keeping the 
boy hemmed in with restrictions 
which he resents you have hindered 
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friendly informal companionship 
with him. Try to meet him on equal 
terms, so that he can feel that he is a 
person in his own right. By your 
own democratic ways try to invite 
his confidence, and be ready to be 
helpful without invading his privacy. 
Such treatment, as a rule, brings im- 
proved relationships and fosters the 
right kind of development. 


BEDTIME STORIES FOR 
FIVE-YEAR-OLDS 


@ Five-year-old Lois goes to bed 
early, and her father and I, or one of 
us, always read Bible stories and other 
stories to her and have prayer with her 
before she is tucked in. We have used 
over and over the stories which we 
have, and we have wondered how we 
may find out about other stories suit- 
able for her age. Are there any printed 
prayers that would be proper for a 
five-year-old? 


Books for Children, a mimeo- 
graphed list. On the last page are 
ages of childhood may be had from 
the Parish and Church School Board 
upon request. They are mainly Bible 
stories and missionary stories. The 
list has just been revised. 

Prayers for Children is another 
mimeographed manual. It contains 
prayers for morning and evening, 


his development of personal respon-// ‘table prayers, family prayers, church 


sibility. He is no longer a child and 


should be growing more and more 


self-directive. 

I believe that it will be better for 
the family and for the boy if a num- 
ber of your family rules are dropped. 
While a fourteen-year-old is not 
ready to go on his own way in all 
things, he is ready for a considerable 
degree of free choice, and his better 
development will be fostered by hav- 
ing such freedom. It is a sound prin- 
ciple that young people should be 
treated as adults as far as they are 
able to accept such treatment with 
profit. Such dealing begins very 
small, but gradually increases, until 
at last the young man or woman 
takes over full direction of life. 

The boy’s development and the 
happiness of all will be furthered by 
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prayers, friendship prayers, festival 
prayers, and general prayers. It also 
gives a list of small books of prayers 
which have been found suitable for 
children. It may be secured upon 
application to the same Board. 

Books for Parents, a mimeo- 
graphed list. On the last page are 
titles of some of the best family wor- 
ship helps in print. You may find 
this valuable also. It may be had 
from the same Board. 


COULD IT BE PARENTAL EXAMPLE? 


@ It seems that the worst problem 
we have in our family is careless habits. 
When the children come home from 
school, books are thrown all around. 
Overcoats are on the chairs and even 
on the dining room table. When they 
get ready for bed, they do not put their 
clothing away, and it keeps me busy 
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gathering up their things and putting 
them in their places. If we could get 
rid of these careless ways of doing 
things and get some good habits, I 
would be very happy. 


First, let me ask an embarrassing 
question: How careful or careless 
are father and mother? Children get 
many of their cues as to what may or 
may not be done from what their 
parents do. 

Habits of carefulness, tidiness, and 
putting away toys ought to be estab- 
lished very early, in the days when 
spankings are in order, and within 
reason there should be no excep- 
tions. If, however, you permit chil- 
dren to play until a late hour, and 
until they have brought out every- 
thing they have, it may not be fair to 
insist upon small children putting 
them away. You yourself have then 
been the cause of part of the prob- 
lem, and in fairness you should help 
in the business of putting them in 
their places and cheer the children 
along in doing it. 

Lecturing boys and girls about 
their habits is futile. The more you 
talk the less impressive it becomes. 
“T didn’t hear you till the third time 
you told me” represents what hap- 
pens. Get the good housekeeping 
habits goimg early, insist upon their 
continuance, and be free in giving 
praise for the good performance. 

If the good habits have not been 
established, a family council may be 
called and these habits may be made 
the special order of business. Talk 
them over and lead the children into 
a decision to start all over and to 
check on themselves. Someone will 
have to act as inspector, that is, a 
democratic inspector. 

Years ago William James laid 
down the laws for establishment of 
new habits. They are the following: 
(1) launch yourself with as strong 
an initiative as possible; (2) never 
allow an exception to occur until the 
new habit is firmly rooted; (3) seize © 
the very first opportunity to act upon 
your resolution and upon every emo- 
tional prompting in the direction of 
the resolution; and (4) keep the fac- 
ulty of effort alive by doing every 


day something which you do not like 


to do. 

Can you help the children to carry 
this out? Many parents have done 
so. If, with your assistance, in the 
council the children arrive at a plan, 
they will be likely to carry it out. 


The Lutheran 


Who are these that fly as a cloud, 


and as the doves to their windows? 
Isaiah 60:8 


WueN Isaiah beheld in a vision 
those “that fly as a cloud” did he see 
in advance the fliers in swarming 
airplanes? If so, this heavenly- 
minded prophet saw the latter not as 
fighter carriers but as peace bring- 
ers, returning “as the doves to their 
windows.” As by the dove to the ark 
of safety, hastening through the 
window opened by Noah, or the 
homing pigeon bringing good news 
from afar, so shall be carried the 
olive branch when the floods of 
wrath have subsided. So came the 
angels from heaven to announce the 
good tidings of peace and good will 
when the Prince of Peace was born. 
Even so in His name shall increasing 
numbers of God’s messengers go as 
missionaries to lands where darkness 
and death now reign. 


a a 


The abundance of the sea shall 
be turned unto thee, the wealth of 
the nations shall come unto thee. 


Isaiah 60:5 


“THe abundance of the sea” and 
much of “the wealth of the nations” 
have fallen into the hands of the 
Japanese through conquest. Pre- 
viously the British and the Dutch 
had already taken much of. this 
wealth through peaceful exploita- 
tion. Either method denotes aggres- 
sion. The Church of Jesus Christ 
should be no less aggressive in her 
spiritual conquests and gains. In 
Collier's Weekly of November 20 
last the present antagonism to the 
Christian religion by the Japanese 
government is alarmingly revealed 
in an article, “Christianity Must Go.” 
Their Shintoism has suddenly be- 
come virile and aggressive, but it 
lacks the positive evangelism and 
grace that saves and transforms. 


+ + + 


For I am come down from 


heaven, not to do mine own will, 
but the will of him that sent me. 
John 6: 38 


THE strongest argument for for- 
eign missions is Jesus Christ Him- 
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self. His worldwide evangelism is 
the special emphasis of our Church 
during the Epiphany season. He came 
from highest heaven to the lowest 
and most estranged on earth to offer 
His love and salvation. No nation, 
color, or condition of men is beyond 
the scope of His mission of doing 
“the will” of the Father Who “sent” 
Him. A certain psychiatrist said that 
three dominant desires determine 
the various types of mental cases— 
the desire to be loved, to be secure, 
and to be significant. The “Son of 
man” came not to be loved but to 
love, not to be served but to serve. 


+ + + 


Let us prophesy according to the 
proportion of our faith. 
Romans 12:6 


In spite of opposition and dark 
forebodings John the Baptist con- 
tinued to prophesy that the Messiah 
was at hand: Under conditions no 
less adverse the Apostle to the Gen- 
tiles announced confidently that 
Christ was inaugurating a New Dis- 
pensation. In these later days the 
true prophet still lifts his voice in 
faith’s certainty and announces, 
“Thus saith the Lord!” Men may 
grope in uncertainty and doubt, but 
believers in God’s promises follow 
confidently the light of divine revela- 
tion. The numerous predictions heard 
these days as to both the immediate 
future and the opening era are based 
on partial facts, seeming trends, or 
even hearsay, and yet are profess- 
edly grounded in reason. The pro- 
nouncements of faith are more sat- 
isfying far, because based in God’s 
Word. 

+ + + 


In diligence not slothful; fervent 
in spirit; serving the Lord. 
Romans 12: 11 


A PASTOR is sometimes embar- 
rassed by questionnaires concerning 
parishioners seeking a job or a pro- 
motion. To tell the truth and yet not 
betray his friends he may resort to 
half-truths or evasions. But the Lord 
“searcheth the heart.” He knows 
who is “diligent” and who “slothful,” 
who is “fervent in spirit” and who 
careless and indifferent, who is 
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“serving the Lord” and who lapsing 
into sin. Too many nominal mem- 
bers want what prestige church 
membership might carry and what 
favors might be thrown their way, 
but do not take their vows seriously. 
Their prayers are petitions for divine 
favor. Their share of burden-bearing 
and serving are duties to be shifted 
to others. 
eke ae 


Wherefore, O king Agrippa, I 
was not disobedient unto the heav- 
enly vision. Acts 26: 19 


Dr. FRANK CRANE said that “the 
worst bankrupt is the soul that has 
lost its enthusiasms,” and “the poor- 
est wretch the one that has no 
dreams.” With all St. Paul’s rap- 
turous “heavenly visions” his feet 
were always on the ground where he 
engaged daily in every good word 
and work. Years after he had expe- 
rienced a vision of the risen Jesus 
and a later vision of Paradise he tes- 
tified before King Agrippa, “I was 
not disobedient to the heavenly vi- 
sion.” Of several practical sugges- 
tions offered by President Knubel 
some time ago to a group of pastors, 
these two were complementary: 
“Follow the impulses that come into 
your life”; “Do not neglect details.” 
The inspirations from heaven should 
be followed by the practical mun- 
dane duties of daily life. Missionary 
zeal should be accompanied by sac- 
rificial giving to missions. 


PRAYER 


O Gop, Who didst so love the 
world as to give Thine only-begotten 
Son, that whosoever believeth in 
Him should not perish, but have 
everlasting life: Look with compas- 
sion upon the heathen who know 
Thee not, and on the multitudes that 
are scattered as sheep having no 
shepherd; and so bestow upon us 
Thy Grace, that we, with all Thy 
believing people, may be the mes- 
sengers of Thy Gospel, seek them 
that are lost, and restore them unto 
Thee; through Jesus Christ, Thy 
Son, our Lord. Amen. 


AMONG OURSELVES 


7 Ky Matcgaret wa} g. Gevin 


Power of the Purse 


“Wer are making history.” 

Ever hear that before? No, don’t 
tell me where. Just let me guess. 
Newspaper column? Radio com- 
mentator? Magazine article? Wo- 
man’s club lecture? Sermon? Church 
paper? 

The phrase has. been dinned into 
our ears from so many sides that 
most of us have begun to have more 
respect for history. We’ve begun to 
realize that history isn’t lists of dates, 
names of kings, and the number of 
miles an army can travel by forced 
marches—on its stomach or its feet. 
History is a living picture of men 
and women falling short of their 
destiny, or rising to unprecedented 
heights of achievement, or jogging 
along on a dead level till they start 
going upward or downward once 
more. We are actually beginning to 
feel at home with it. 

The authors of the gay little 
parody on English ‘history, 1066 and 
All That, say there are only two 
really important dates in English his- 
tory anyhow, 1066 and 1252. The 
latter is the more important because 
it began Magna Charta and the 
Power of the Purse. / 

The Power of the Purse, so lightly 
referred to, was the right of the 
nobles to tell the king whether or not 
they would submit to certain taxa- 
tion. It led eventually to such state- 
ments as, “Taxation without repre- 
sentation is tyranny,” and, “I don’t 
care whether you like my new hat 
or not. I bought it with my own 
money.” 

For the Power of the Purse has 
been a mighty factor in the history 
of individuals as well as that of na- 
tions. The woman who was com- 
pletely dependent upon her hus- 
band’s bounty was far more inclined 
to get her Christian duty mixed up 
with knowing which side of her 
bread was buttered, than is her mod- 
ern sister. She still has not reached 
the goal of economic equality, but 
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she is getting so close to it that even 
the most militant “equal rights” ad- 
vocates realize it is just around the 
corner. 

Many people are asking, “Will wo- 
men go back to the home after the 
war?” On the answer to that ques- 
tion depends much of the future his- 
tory of the world. 

Certainly women will not go back 
to the home for the reason which 
kept many women there in past gen- 
erations, namely, that they cannot 
do anything else and eat. But when 
has that ever been the best motive? 
For thousands of women that con- 
sideration had nothing to do with 
making them capable wives and 
mothers. Their conduct had its root 


‘in an entirely different soil—love of 


their families and of the God whom 
they taught the family to worship. 

Where women are concerned, it is 
entirely possible that the Power of 
the Purse may easily be overesti- 
mated. 


That Dungeon Spirit 


Wirn Christmas only a short time 


‘past how easy to forget its bright- 
,ness and the 


hallowed chorus of 
“Peace on earth, good will to men.” 
We are still far from peace, and far 
too many sacrifices still have to be 
made. 

When will peace come? How can 
we be sure that there will be a new 
day? How much of this new day 
means better housing, a larger bank 
roll, two cars in the garage and an 
autogyro besides? Is the sacrifice go- 
ing to be worth it? How much is the 
church going to do after the fighting 
is over to help insure against such 
an outbreak again? 

You’ve thought of those questions 
many times, haven’t you? Every 
mother who thinks of her son’s son 
and the future of us all thinks about 
them. , 

It’s the dungeon mood of John the 
Baptist that you may have heard 
about during the Advent season. 


With the walls getting darker all the © 
day; with the time stretching out — 
into what seemed a bleak eternity, 
as he awaited his release; with all 
his migivings about the new day that 
the Messiah would bring and the © 
new order that would be established, 
is it any wonder that he sent to Jesus © 
demanding proof. : 

If John could have seen the whole ~ 
picture, how he would have known ~ 
his cause to be vindicated! 
could have seen Golgotha, the empty 
cross, the Easter dawn! ‘ 

At the turn of the year when we ~ 
are apt to say, ““We’ve had all we 
can bear.” ... “Is this to be another 
year like the last?” we need to ex- 
change the darkness of Machaerus 
for the light of Easter. 


A New Personality 


Tue words were an advertisement 
for a beauty parlor: “How to Look 
Your Best When He Comes Home.” 
“Personal appearance helps keep up 
morale.” There’s some truth in that. 

Another ad publicized “The De- 
fense Worker’s Coiffure.” It is im- 
portant to look chic, whatever the 
vocation in life—home worker or 
defense worker. 

The cciffure that dates back to the 
1890’s or to the 1860’s may help us 
to add to our personalities what 
these gay ladies possessed. It may 
help us to capture the thing that 
still makes them the romantic belles 
of the past. Perhaps it’s an attempt 
to keep our femininity while engag- 
ing in occupations once staffed by 
men. 

How much we rely on an “up 
hair-do” and a new hat to give us 
vivacity and charm! Just change the 
outward appearance, and we are 
changed people. 

The idea is basically false, of 
course, however charming the 
veneer. Perhaps that’s what Isaiah 
meant when he warned that among © 
other evils of the Israelites, instead 
of well-set hair there shall be bald- 
ness. 

Evidently the daughters of Zion 
were giving too much attention to 
the outside of life. It takes more 


‘than a-.hair-do to make a changed 


Christian personality. 

A good hair-do is like frosting on 
a cake: it makes a good one more 
attractive, but it can’t disguise either 
a hard or a soggy texture. 
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Individuals or Organization? = Mrs. Lathrop Takes Things in Her Own Hands 


“Jesus loves me! Jesus loves me!” 
The singing of the nursery class 
made up in enthusiasm and convic- 
tion what it lacked in melody. Young 
Georgie Morgan’s eyes were tight 
shut, his mouth wide open. He 
looked ready to burst. 

I glanced inquiringly at Martha 
Freyne, my assistant. She nodded to 
show she had everything under con- 
trol. I slipped out so quietly that the 
children never noticed my departure. 

Out in the corridor I could hear 
voices from all departments raised in 
song. They were all having their 
closing exercises. What a din! It’s 
too bad this whole parish house was 
built before they knew as much 
about sound-proofing walls as they 
do now. 

From the Junior room came the 
strains of “Dare to Be Brave.” I hur- 
‘ried past and paused outside the door 
of the Intermediate department. 
“Who Is on the Lord’s Side?” was 
just dying away. The low mumble 
that followed must be the superin- 
tendent, Mr. Kintner, leading them 
in prayer. 

I stood there with my hand on the 
doorknob. They were singing again. 
This time it was, “Christ for the 
World We Sing.” Still I could not 
make up my mind to go in. Would 
I be rushing in where angels fear to 
tread, or would I be doing my Chris- 
tian duty? : 

If Jerry hadn’t been so full of the 
congregational meeting next week, 
he might have taken more time to 
attend to the matter himself. And 
if I hadn’t been somewhat irked by 
his lack of interest in the plans Mrs. 
French and I had cooked up, I might 
not have taken the initiative. 

Not that I had done anything so 
far. There was still time to take my 
~ hand off that doorknob and go 
quietly back to my own class. But 
what would I say to Mrs. French 
when she asked me whether I had 
talked to Mr. Paige? 

In a fine fervor of post-holiday 
energy we had decided not to try to 
separate our sons from the pro- 
verbial bad apple in their class at 
school, namely, Claude Ellis, alias 
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Skinny. We decided that we would 
try instead to lead him into paths of 
righteousness. He and Sammy 
French had been suspected of pick- 
ing up candy at the drug store, and 
when Mrs. French asked them about 
it, they both admitted it. They re- 
pented very roundly and repaid for 
their stolen sweets out of their 
Christmas money, “with such a 
flourish,” as Mrs. French told me 
later, “that I believe they almost en- 
joyed it.” 

In our telephone conversation, she 
and I decided that the thing to do 
was to get Skinny into Sunday 
school, Intermediate Luther League 
and other church activities and keep 
him and all the boys in that group 
too busy to get into mischief. She 
and Mr. French would arrange to 
keep an eye on their spare time and 
I promised to speak to Mr. Paige, 
Sam and Mark’s teacher, and get his 
co-operation. The plan sounded per- 
fect. I saw not only Sam but Skinny 
growing into solid citizens over night. 

Still glowing with enthusiasm, I 
hurried up to Jerry’s study to tell 
him all about it. 

“Sounds all right,” Jerry said. 
“Just don’t let yourself be too dis- 
appointed if things don’t work out 


‘in real life the way they do in your 


mind. How would you like to add 
up these figures for me? My figures 
don’t come out quite the same as Mr. 
Benson’s and I can’t tell whether 
I’ve made a mistake in addition or 
whether he has an item I missed.” 

We went over the figures together 
and soon had them straightened out. 
“And now,” I said, “to get back to 
Skinny. What makes you think 
things won’t work out in real life the 
way we expect them to?” 

“T didn’t say they wouldn’t. I said 
you shouldn’t be disappointed if they 
didn’t. You know how hard it is to 
make any impression on a youngster 
who comes from a home where the 
parents are indifferent to the church. 
It’s doubly hard if he happens to 
come from a broken home as well.” 

“But don’t you think we should 
get Mr. Paige to help us?” 

“He'll help, all right. He’s a good 


teacher, and if Mark and Sam can 
persuade Skinny to come and enroll, 
he’ll look after him.” 

“But don’t you think you should 
say something to him?” 

“T don’t believe that will be neces- 
sary. Oh, I knew there was some- 
thing else I wanted to ask you. Who 
was corresponding secretary of the 
Ladies’ Aid last year?” 

“Mrs. Jeffers. Mr. Jeffers wrote 
all the letters, don’t you remember?” 

“That’s right: And you wouldn’t 
know how many members there are 
in the Altar Guild, would you?” 

“Not off-hand. You'll have to call 
Mrs. Gerber. I’ll leave you to your 
reports and see what I can do about 
interesting Mr. Paige in Skinny.” 

“Tt won’t hurt to talk to him, but 
I don’t think it’s necessary.” 

I ought to be used to Jerry’s pre- 
occupation with church organization 
at this season of the year. All the 
details that have been spread out 
over the whole congregation all year 
come home to the pastor’s study in 
January. Just the same I couldn’t 
help feeling slightly rebuffed by his 
lukewarm reception of my project. 

Well, he had said I should talk to 
Mr. Paige, if I wanted to. So, not 
having been able to reach him by 
telephone, here I was. I’d ask him 
to step out into the corridor with me 
and explain the situation to him. 
Then I could be sure of his interest. 

I opened the door. At first all I 
could see was a blur of boys’ and 
girls’ heads. They were facing away 
from me, toward the small altar at 
the front of the room. I searched the 
back row, then the next, looking for 
Mark. Then I spied him seated on 
the second row. Next to him was 


‘Sam, then Skinny, then Mr. Paige. 


I stood there trying to figure out 
a way to attract Mr. Paige’s atten- 
tion and get him out of there for a 
minute, without being noticed by the 
boys. He and Skinny were sharing 
a book. They were singing lustily. 

Was there anything to be gained 
by interrupting that? I tiptoed out 
as quietly as I had come in. Per- 
haps Jerry hadn’t been as_ preoc- 
cupied with reports as I thought. 
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LJetos4 the Drosk 


Amone other indirect evidences 
that the times are sadly out of joint 
is the failure of display calendars to 
arrive as in former times. Failure 
of one to arrive, sent by a large 
transportation corporation, is a dis- 
tinct loss. Lack of paper and of man 
power no doubt explains what we 
hope is only delay. 

Another departure from schedule 
which is regretted by many min- 
isters is the Clergy Fare Certificate. 
This is a. vest-pocket sized affair 
which is made up of one hundred 
paper coupons each of which, after 
being properly signed by the min- 
ister, is accepted by the railroads in 
lieu of one-half the regular fare. This 
courtesy on the part of the railroads 
has long been granted clergymen, 
but not longer than it has been ap- 
preciated. 

Some pastors, whose applications 
have not yet brought coupons, 
learned on inquiry that prior to De- 
cember 31, 1943, they might pur- 
chase tickets to be used in 1944, 
using 1943’s “book.” The extension 
is appreciated, especially by any 
whose work involves considerable 
travel. 


INNOCENTS SUFFER 


In Eastern Pennsylvania and into 
the area of New England, the fuel 
most commonly used for heating res- 
idences is anthracite coal. Since the 
arrival of winter the available sup- 
ply is utterly inadequate. The com- 
pletely emptied yards has compelled 
retail coal dealers to deny coal to 
customers, regardless of age, health, 
or willingness to economize in fuel. 
In many instances, people were re- 
quired to close their homes, discon- 
nect gas, water and lighting supplies, 
and move into temporary quarters. 
The shortage became acute when the 
mild “flu” epidemic was widespread 
and probably hindered the convales- 
cence of many. With children and 
invalids, insufficient heat could 
cause death. 

We do not expect to have a high 
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regard for human intelligence and 
official sensitiveness to obligations as 
long as strikes are the means em- 
ployed to adjust disputes between 


industry and labor. Any form of 
negotiation which ignores the hard- 
ships imposed on innocent third 
parties is inequitable: it can be in- 
iquitous. We lack the data by which 
to pass judgment upon the various 
agencies by whom jointly and sev- 
erally serious disagreements are 
handled. But it does not require a 
technical education to form a con- 
clusion as to responsibilities for in- 
juries inflicted upon those who are 
not parties to employment, wage, 
and bargaining disputes. The victim 
of a barrage of brickbats may have 
only curiosity about the brickyard’s 
processes, markets, and wmanage- 
ments: but those who threw the 
bricks should be dealt with. 


128 TO 240 


You are not expected to know the 
significance of the numbers in the 
heading: their purpose is to present 
a comparison indicative of growth. 
The pages in the Year Book of 1920 
contained 128 pages: this year’s an- 
nual carries 240 on its last numbered 
page. Assuming that the growth in 
size is in recognition of increased in- 
terests and activities—a correct as- 
sumption, we believe—then the U. L. 
C. A. is a going concern but not a 
gone one, as. some bilious critics 
would have us believe. 

The author of the present volume 
is U. L. C. A. Secretary Dr. W. H. 
Greever. A key to his selection of 
contents is offered the reader in his 
introduction. He states, “The Year 
Book is chiefly a record book.” But 
since operations and declarations for 


a quarter of a century are the ma- 


terial to be evaluated, a considerable 
degree of selection was exercised. 
The book superimposes upon the sta- 
tistical and conventional data essen- 
tial to the purposes of its prepara- 
tion, groups of outstanding facts and 


principles which can be titled fea- — 
tures. Two of these deserve first 
mention. They are the brief bio- — 
graphical sketches of past leaders in ~ 
U. L. C. A. work and an analytic ap- 
praisal of the more valuable transac- — 
tions of the thirteen biennial conven- ~ 
tions from 1918 to 1942. - 

THE LUTHERAN enjoys presenting © 


evidences of progress within our ], 


body. For example, the number of — 


ministers has changed since 1918 }: 


from 2,808 to 3,644. The number of © 
congregations does not seem to show © 
a proportionate increase: what was i 
3,703 in the 1918 Year Book is now © 
4,064. While the number of clergy- | 
men has had 836 additions, the sum © 
of the churches is greater by only — 
321. But one does not yield too © 
promptly to discouragement. The 
acid test is in the totals of member- 
ship: the report of baptized in 1918 
was 1,092,614; for the 1943 summary 
the total baptized is 1,725,962. Using 
the figures of twenty years ago as 
our base, the percentages of increase 
are: in members 57 per cent, in pas- 


tors 29.7 per cent, in congregations ; , 


8.5 per cent. ; 

An interpretation of these percent- — 
ages indicates that U. L. C. A. con- © 
gregations reflect the advantages of © 
good roads, the employment of mod- ~ 
ern vehicles, and influences from the © 
growth of urban over rural con- © 
stituents. The greater percentage of 
increase in the number of clergymen 
over increase in the number of con- 
gregations may be accounted for by ~ 
noting the extension of calls to men 
for educational and charitable insti- 
tutions, for full-time activities in syn- ~ 
odical organization, and as assistants 
and associates in parishes where 
more than one clergyman is needed 
for an effective ministry. 

We expect the need of men with 
the training required for ordination 
and with some years of actual parish 
experience will increase rather than 
diminish. The United Lutheran. 
Church, stimulated by the divisions 
of activity represented by its boards 
and agencies and guided by its sec- 
retaries into more and more fields of 
operation, becomes more and more 
truly the body of Christ and mem- 
bers in particular. Congregations, 
like people, are born small; but they 
do not acquire the average of ef- 
ficiency until their numerical 
strength permits them to enter upon 
those evangelizing enterprises for 
which they have the Spirit’s gifts. 
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When the day comes—and we 
think its arrival is near—that an all- 
out effort is made to take the king- 
dom of God to the people, the aver- 
age size of congregations can be 
trebled. The church edifice will be 
used more than once during the 
hours of the Lord’s Day, and the or- 
ganization of the parish will include 
clerical and lay personnel to such a 
number as the proclamation of the 
full gospel requires. 


GOOD INTENTIONS PLUS 
ACTION 


WE borrow without his knowledge 
or consent a remark made on Jan- 
uary 1 by Milton J. Cross, the radio 
announcer, whose voice we have 
long heard in connection with Dr. 
Paul Scherer’s radio periods in the 
summer months of National Vespers. 
Mr. Cross was stating the cause of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
which requires a minimum of 
$300,000 to finance its activities in 
the field of music in 1940. Said he, 
“Good intentions will not help; dol- 
lars will.” 

Certainly Mr. Cross would not 
rule out that combination of knowl- 
edge, interest, and selection which 
is intention. Intention is the mental 
aim, the determining purpose, often 
the apology, which precedes volun- 
tary actions and gives them merit. 
But unless an action follows and 
completes intentions, they are likely 
to be blank cartridges, empty pack- 
ages, and futile gestures. 

Not all the “Causes” that are 
placed before the church’s members 
require a response which is in part 
cash or an equivalent thereof. And 
particularly now, few are able to un- 
derwrite every kind of worthy ap- 
peal that is sent by earnest, conscien- 
tious sponsors of a good work. Some- 
times one is compelled to explain 
that funds with priorities have used 
up all that can be spared. But let us 
be careful lest we check our re- 
sponses to presentations of causes so 
completely that we have no invest- 
ment activities on which our Lord’s 
blessing rests. There is one sort of 
“financier” to which this week’s 
graphic editorial calls attention. It 
is he who deposits his wealth in a 
bank vault. It takes the life out of 
what might be a live undertaking, 
makes a depositor which resembles 
more than anything else the vault in 
a cemetery called a mausoleum. 
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WAR PRISONERS FROM 
EUROPE 


To the best of our knowledge, an 
important difference between World 
War Number One and World War 
Number Two is the latter’s by-prod- 
uct of thousands of prisoners of war 
who are deposited in camps in the 
United States and Canada. We do 
not recall any operations over here 
for the confinement and care of cap- 
tured enemies, although there may 
have been a small number taken at 
sea by our ships. But already from 
the present conflict a hundred thou- 
sand and more have been reported 
in camps east and west of the Mis- 
sissippi River, and rumor reports 
that new arrivals are brought in as 
often as transportation from Europe 
and North Africa permits landing 
them. 

The reputation which has been 
gained by the combatants overseas 
gives to war prisoners a grim value. 
They are hostages for American and 
Canadian soldiers taken by the 
enemy armies. So far as we have 
read and heard, the international 
agreement concerning treatment of 
captured enemies has not been char- 
acterized in Europe by such atroc- 
ities as are reported from the Far 
East. But if National Socialist lead- 
ers, rendered desperate by the ap- 
proach of defeat, should ignore past 
agreements, the assurance of re- 
prisals would no doubt exercise a 
restraining influence. 

Certainly the arrival in this coun- 
try of the Rev. Carl-Erik Wenngren, 
a Swedish clergyman, is indicative 
of the desire on the part of his spon- 
sors in Europe and of the welcoming 
authorities in the United States and 
Canada, that a spiritual ministry 
should be provided for war prisoners 
of evangelical faith. A considerable 
percentage of these men are Luther- 
ans and Reformed. In former years 
the two groups, under the general 
title of Evangelical Christians, con- 
stituted 60 per cent of the population 
of Germany. The present Reich, 
which contains also Catholic Austria 
and portions of Czechoslovakia and 
Poland, is said to be half Protestant. 
It is said that a considerable number 
of clergymen are among the prison- 
ers: they are not chaplains, but they 
were pastors before they entered the 
army. It is expected that a neutral 
Lutheran churchman will be more 
successful in organizing a ministry 


among the Lutherans in the camps 
than has occurred through the ef- 
forts of clergymen of American and 
Canadian birth and loyalties. How- 
ever, by means of the National Lu- 
theran Council, useful aid is made 
available, and no doubt will be ac- 
cepted as proffered through Pastor 
Wenngren. 

Incidentally, we ‘shall not forget 
that management of the service at- 
taches finally to the international 
Y. M. C. A. Through its offices in 
Europe contacts have been made 
with Americans in War Prisoner 
Camps in Central Europe and aid ex- 
tended. We Lutherans in America 
are appreciative of the privileges 
thus provided. In the budget of the 
National Lutheran Council for 1943, 
an item was attached to this activity. 
It will doubtless be “nearer the top” 
when the Council’s 1944 schedule of 
operations is issued. 


RED CROSS WAR REPORT 


Our readers will read with ap- 
proval the achievements of the 
American Red Cross recited on page 
two of this issue. Certainly this or- 
ganization needs no indorsement so 
far as the character of its ministry 
is concerned: the withdrawal of its 
services would be a lapse into cru- 
elty and indifference to human suf- 
fering beyond verbal description. Its 
objectives are such as our religion 
implies, and the co-operation of 
church people is what our confes- 
sions describe as “a good work.” 


A Glimpse of Argentina 
(Continued from page 7) 
the urgent need of extending its min- 
istry to the various centers of pop- 
ulation. Twenty-five years hence 
should find not only strong Lutheran 
congregations established in all of 
the ten leading cities referred to, but 
also in many others. The church 
should be pushing out into the vast 
rural areas as the population grows. 
All this cannot be achieved at 
once. It will require not only time 
and financial support, but also con- 
secrated personnel. The Mission is 
even now planning for this leader- 
ship. We need, and hope to estab- 
lish in the near future, a seminary 
in which our youth may be trained 
for the purpose of carrying the Gos- 
pel of Jesus Christ to their un- 
churched brothers. 
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LESSON 


WITH THE GREAT TEACHER 


A Lakeside Scene in the Ministry of Jesus 
Mark 4: 1-34. Adult Lesson Text for January 23 


No apology is required for pausing at the first verse of the fourth 
chapter of the Gospel of St. Mark in order to picture the scene it suggests. 
Were one a traveler northward along the Jordan valley, he would come upon 
the communities of Galilee whose people’s means of livelihood was fishing. 
They not only supplied their own needs but provided one source of com- 
mercial gain to their people. Boats and nets were the tools of trade, and by 
imagination one sees these and their owners drawn to land. Into their 


midst walked the person with whom 
rumor had recently been busy; miracles 
of healing were reported, but also it 
was said of Him that He was proclaim- 
ing that fullness of time of which the 
prophets of old had spoken. He had 
declared “the kingdom of God is at 
hand.” 

Jesus had that about Him that 
focused attention upon Him wherever 
He went among the people. It would 
take only a few minutes for the mes- 
sage to spread that He was approaching 
the landing place of the fishermen and 
at once the people gathered, expecting, 
and doubtless asking, Him to speak to 
them. For convenience He took a place 
in one of the boats and from that posi- 
tion, so St. Mark wrote, “He taught the 
people many things.” How vividly one 
sees His countenance and the rapt gaze 
of the people as they listened. 


One of Three ‘Offices’ 

~- In eatechetical instruction it is often 
an aid to the pupils to subdivide the 
atoning ministry of our Lord. Atten- 
tion is thus called to His divine and hu- 


man natures, to His states of humilia-/ ‘erly cherished by the Jews, 


tion and of exaltation, and to the three 
“offices,” which He filled. Those were 
prophet, priest, and king. Under the 
term offices were the messianic patterns 
which were prefigured by the rites and 
experiences of the Hebrew people. Un- 
der prophecy were not only the moral 
and ethical tenets of the law and the 
forecasts of deliverance spoken by the 
prophets, but a body of “learning” 
that was taught in synagogue instruc- 
tion and also passed from generation to 
generation by the elders of families. 
The content of this teaching was a 
highly cherished possession of the peo- 
ple. In our Lord’s day it had been in 
part committed to writing. It was read 
from that roll which was the most 
sacred object in the synagogue. 

Our Lord’s obedience to His Father’s 
commission culminated from the hu- 
man point of view in the submission to 
death and the triumph of resurrection. 
Yet in*the greatest depth of His death 
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and in the highest peak of His resur- 
rection, He was the interpreter of His 
acts. So also in giving His holy and 
precious blood, it was He who ex- 
plained the several connections of this 
offering with the most sacred rites 
among the Temple’s ceremonies. He 
identified Himself as the reality of 
which the offerings by the Jewish 
priests and the high priest prefigured 
in the true atonement for man’s sins. 
“No man hath seen God at any time,” 
He taught them. He alone was com- 
petent to declare Him. 
The Necessity of Teaching _ 

Jesus Himself again and again made 
references to the importance of what, 
for lack of any other term, one calls the 
intellectual content of the revelation 
He made available to mankind. Indeed, 
He gave something of an entity to that 
body of doctrine by naming it The 
Truth. Know the Truth and the Truth 
shall make you free, He taught the peo- 
ple. He connected His mission and Him- 
self with the Scripture as it was prop- 
but to 
which they listened doubtingly. “Ye 
search the Scriptures, for in them ye 
think ye have eternal life and they are 
they that testify of me.” 

Concerning Jesus the teacher, His 
hearers reported that He spoke as one 
having authority and not as the Scribes. 
One “opines” that He drew on original 
material and did not exhaust his listen- 
ers’ attention by fine spun deductions 
and hypothetical conclusions. If human 
nature has not changed in the last 
twenty centuries (and there are no 
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grounds for thinking it has) then the 
positive declarations of Jesus were in 


vivid contrast to those which were “de- | 


livered” by Scribes and Pharisees who 
loved the chief seats at places of as- 
sembly and took pride in their assump- 
tion of confidential relation to their 
God. For what other conclusion may 


one draw from orations addressed to 


our heavenly Father than that it is the 
orator’s conviction that God is eager to 
hear his (the speaker’s) ideas on how 
to run the world and all the inhabitants 
thereof. i 


Not Subject to Changes 

Also pertinent to their regard for our 
Lord’s ministry of the truth was His 
emphasis on the persistence of moral 
and just principles. It was probably 
difficult to escape the shifts in authority 
during the period of our Lord’s visible 
ministry. Everybody was somebody’s 
servant. At the top was Rome and at 
the bottom were the thousands of petty 
masters. Every time a new emperor 
took office or a new publican bought 
the revenue collector’s permit, or some- 
body insulted one of Herod’s syco- 
phants, a new force was put in opera- 
tion that was felt throughout the land, 

His manner of teaching endeared Him 
to the people. They could understand 
Him. He used parables. That is, He 
chose some familiar scene or incident 
and then pointed attention to compari- 
sons. The kingdom of heaven was not 
capable of description in physical di- 
mensions—so many miles long and so 
many miles wide. One,couldn’t see it, 
although it was in the me of them. 
It was “like unto...” 

There are more “ian two score of 
these parables in the Gospels. One of 
them, that of the sower, is reported by 
all four of the evangelists. It is as true 
today as it was when Jesus applied it 
to the people of Palestine as He sat be- 
fore a multitude of them and “taught 
them many things.” 

The parable of the sower has as many 
applications as there are kinds of peo- 
ple. In terms of numerical proportions 
it is discouraging. It divides the re- 
sponses of people among whom the 
Gospel is cast like the farmer sows seed, 


into four classes. Three of the four are 


non-productive of harvests. Probably 
one should not make an arithmetical 
deduction from its terms. But one im- 
plication seems plain enough. It is this: 
Only those: in whose way of life there 
is conduct that springs from obedience 
to God are placed in class four. 
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Others before Self—! Peter 4:8-10 


“WiTHOUT vision the people perish.” 
True! It is also true that without serv- 
ice the vision will fade. Service is the 
unselfish use of life. All that our wor- 
ship can mean to us will be limited by 
our use of the power it generates. We 
do not expect to be saved because we 
serve, but we live for others because 
we are saved. If we live selfishly we 
have never been fully saved. 

In one of Stanley Jones’ books he 
tells of an evangelistic meeting in India. 
It was customary to invite prominent 
people of the communities where he 
preached to introduce him. At this 
town it was a woman of wealth and 
position. She closed a syrupy intro- 
duction with these words, “After the 
lecture I.don’t think we will have any 
questions, but we will all want to go 
home and dream and dream and 
dream!” 

If we realize what Christ has done for 


- us, we will want to do more than dream. 


Certainly He will want us to deny self, 
shoulder the cross and follow Him. The 
meaning of discipleship has not changed 
since four fishermen left their nets and 
boats and business—left all—to follow 
Him. From that time forward Jesus 
was to become more and more the cen- 
ter of their lives. His life of service for 
others was to become the supreme goal 
of their ambition. This change did not 
happen all at once with them, nor will 
it with us. These chosen men would 
argue childishly over which of them 
would be greatest in the kingdom. They 
could be jealous of those who healed in 
Jesus’ name simply because they did 
not belong to their little band. Peter 
could deny Jesus because he was afraid 
for himself. Yet these men were ulti- 
mately to give their lives with complete 
disregard for selfish interests. All but 
one of them would die martyr deaths. 
When we give our hearts to Christ, it 
cannot mean less for us. 


Enlarging the Heart 

Selfishness shrinks the heart. In 
Seven Oaks, by J. G. Holland, an al- 
most forgotten novel of forty or more 
years ago, the villain died of “fatty de- 
generation of the heart.” I am not sure 
what the technical medical term would 
be for that condition, but I suppose it 
meant that he had lived so well that 
fat smothered his heart. When we live 
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for self we gradually lose the capacity 
to love, to be unselfish. Service is the 
exercise of the heart and, just as exer- 
cise strengthens the muscles, so service 
strengthens and enlarges the heart. 
Wilfred Grenfell tells of ministering 
to an aged Labrador fisherman, so poor 
that he had only the bare necessities of 
life, yet his house was full of children, 
not his own, but neighbors’ children 
whose parents had been lost at sea. The 
little he had to eat he shared. He was 
a poor fisherman, but a great spirit. 
The breath of his love made him great. 


Increasing Skills 

There is some mystery about that 
verse, “For whosoever hath, to him 
shall be given.” There is nothing ar- 
bitrary about that: it is simple fact. If 
you give yourself to a great cause like 
that of Christ, you find yourself grow- 
ing. You begin unequal to the task but 
bravely trying, with God’s help, you 
discover increasing skills with each new 
effort. 

Here is the mother with her new 
baby. How awkward she feels. The lit- 
tle mite is so precious and so seemingly 
breakable! See how she gains assur- 
ance each day. Caring for the baby first 
seemed as though it was going to be a 
nerve-racking duty. It turned out to 
be the greatest joy in each day. We do 
learn by doing. Church workers have 
so much to learn when they first be- 
come responsible for some duty. They 
grow in skill with every duty done. 

Selfishness defeats this process of 
growing skills. It wraps up talents in a 
napkin and buries them so they cannot 
grow, As Stanley Jones remarked, 
“Religion so often suffers arrested de- 
velopment because it stops at the prom- 
ises of God and does not go on to hu- 
man performance.” The selfish man 
loses the talents he has. The man who 
lives for Christ, and so for others, 
grows in both grace and serviceable- 
ness. 


Sharing With Christ 

The selfish man shuts himself off 
from any partnership with Christ. He 
has nothing in common with the One 
who came not to be served but to serve 
and give his life a ransom for others. 
“Selfish Christian” is a contradiction in 
terms. The folks who start things in 


the church and never finish them, who 
become easily hurt and drop League or 
choir, or who are a constant source of 
disharmony in the congregation, are in- 
variably self-centered. They do not re- 
alize that church work is one way in 
which they could share in Christ’s work. 

Remember these lines from Luther’s 
great hymn? 


“The Word they still shall let remain, 
Nor any thank have for it, 

He’s by our side upon the plain, 
With His good gifts and Spirit.” 


Serving for Christ 


The conquest of unselfishness comes 
by the conquest of Christ in our lives. 
In this, Christianity is different from 
all other religions. Jesus did not hes- 
itate to put Himself in the very center 
of His way of life. “If ye love Me, ye 
will keep My commandments.” “Inas- 
much as ye have done it unto one of 
these least . . . ye have done it unto 
Me.” “For Jesus’ sake,” is the rightful 
motto of Christian service. It answers 
the “Why?” of living the unselfish life. 
General Booth of the Salvation Army 
took as his life motto, “Others.” No 
doubt he would have agreed that his 
would be a better, more inclusive motto, 
“Others, for Jesus’ Sake.” The fact is 
that “others” can be so unresponsive, so 
very thankless, that. it becomes hu- 
manly impossible to love them or to 
continue our efforts to serve them. Hu- 
manly impossible, but not divinely im- 
possible. Jesus “loved to the end.” If 
we love Him enough, we will also min- 
ister to human need, regardless of the 
response. 

The Japanese dwarfed forest and 
fruit trees by cutting off the tap root. 
When you try to divorce love to God 
from love to men, you cut the tap root 
of service. It may seem a roundabout 
way to serve others because we love 
Christ; but it is the one motive for 
service that is completely workable. 

Do we not always give special con- 
sideration to a friend of a friend? There 
is no better introduction than this. Our 
hearts and homes are open in the meas- 
ure of our friendship. The soldier back 
from the battlefront finds the family of 
his buddy nearly as glad to see him as 
his own family. Most of our service is 
given to others for the sake of someone 
we love or highly regard. This is the 
strength of Jesus’ method for winning 
the world. In the measure that we love 
Him we will live unselfishly for others, 
for all for whom He lived and died and 
rose again. 

* * * % 

To Leavers: Topic date, January 23. 
Next topic, “The Luther League Mis- 
sionary Objective.” Note that the senior, 
not the young people’s topics are treated 
on this page this year. 
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BOOK § 


Story of a Life 


| Was Made a Minister. An Autobiography by Edwin Holt Hughes. Abing- 


don-Cokesbury. 328 pages. $2.50. 


Tuts is the life story of a well-known Methodist Bishop, one of the books 
of 1943 that should be on the “must” list of reading of every minister and 
theological student in America. Written in a simple, lucid style and with 
something of an epic quality, it reflects the life and thought of an eminent 


American clergyman. 

In this book may be found the dis- 
tilled wisdom from a great variety of 
experiences of a spiritual leader who 
began his ministry on a rural circuit 
and rounded out his varied career as a 
representative of American Protestant- 
ism in European religious assemblies. 

A college president at thirty-six and 
a bishop at forty-one, the writer 
preached at more than seventy-five col- 
leges and universities in America. His 
paths crossed those of eminent men in 
the pulpit, in politics, and in the prov- 
ince of letters. His Boston Seminary 
days provide reminiscences of Phillips 
Brooks, Edward Everett Hale, Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
President Charles William Elliot of 
Harvard and the poet James Whitcomb 
Riley. He was personally acquainted 
with every president, except one, from 
Grant to Franklin D. Roosevelt. Bishop 
Hughes’ familiarity with the changing 


American scene of the past three gen- 
erations and his insight in ferreting out 
causes of historical trends make this not 
only an interesting human document 
but a helpful interpretation of more 
than a half century of American history 
for the lay reader as well as the man in 
the pulpit. 

Raging controversies in the contem- 
porary American scene receive atten- 
tion in one chapter. Another chapter 
consists of a magnanimous tribute to 
his older brother who also became a 
bishop in the Methodist Church. In an- 
other chapter we find a tender tribute 
to his lovely and capable wife and the 
address. delivered by her on the occa- 
sion of the ordination of their son. It is 
a fascinating story of a full life,lived 
against the background of an apprecia- 
tion for the eternal. 

Luioyp M. KEtuer. 


Answering an Old Question 


The Problem of Pain. By C. S. Lewis. 
Macmillan. 148 pages. $1.50. 

Tue old problem of pain and suffer- 
ing (mental, physical and spiritual) is 
discussed by a modest layman who 
states that “the only purpose of the 
book is to solve the intellectual prob- 
lem raised by suffering.” With chal- 
lenging stimulation more is accom- 
plished, and is simply done. 

“When pain is to be borne, a little 
courage helps more than much knowl- 
edge, a little human sympathy more 
than much courage, and the least tinc- 
ture of the love of God more than all,” 
says the author. 

“God whispers to us in our pleasures, 
speaks in our conscience, but shouts in 
our pains,” is a description of the con- 
tents of the best chapters. 

Here is the book’s essence: 1. “Pain 
shatters the illusion that all is well’; 
2. “What we have, whether good or bad 
in itself, is our own and enough for us” 
is false. St. Augustine helps here. God 
wants to give us something, but can- 
not, because our hands are full—there 
is nowhere for Him to put it’; 3. “The 
full acting out of the self’s surrender to 
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God therefore demands pain.” 

The author, a lecturer on English 
literature at Magdalen College, Oxford, 
since 1925 and veteran of World War I, 
has written The Pilgrim’s Regress, The 
Case for Christianity, The Screwtape 

_Aetters, ete. 

‘{ This book, The Problem of Pain, will 
be widely read but not by mentally lazy 
people. Cart R. PLack. 


Study of The Acts 

Highways of Christian Living. By 
Elgin S. Moyer.’ Moody Press. 166 
pages. $1. 

THREE phrases in the Foreword of this 
book say just about all that needs to 
be said about this book: “sound in doc- 
trine, spiritual in tone, and practical in 
application.” 

Highways of Christian Living is a de- 
votional study of the book of Acts. It 
is not a study of Acts, chapter by chap- 
ter or section by section; rather it is a 
topical study, using the subjects that 
make up the Christian way of salvation. 
The author takes us on excursions into 
Acts by using the: various highways 
starting with salvation and continuing 
with—-subjects such as -prayer, love, 


guidance, stewardship, the cross, and 
ending with “the path of victory.” 
Throughout the book, Dr. Moyer quotes 
very many passages in Acts as proof- 
texts. 

Pastors will find Highways of Chris- 
tian Living an excellent little book to 
hand to a prospective Christian. It 
should be required reading for mem= 
bers of the adult catechetical class. 

JOHN R. BROKHOFF. 


Youth Book 


The Society Kit. Edited by Margaret 
Gibson Hummel. Westminster Press. 
$2.50. 

TuHIs is a unique volume. An ad- 
vance announcement by the publishers 
indicated The Society Kit would be 
something “revolutionary.” And it is! 
Workers with young people will find 
here an abundance of resource material, 
as well as many useful suggestions for 
youth work in the local church. 

The material is arranged in four sec- 
tions: Section A, General Plans and 
Ideas for a Successful Young People’s 
Society; Section B, Fifty-four Topic 
Studies; Section C, Worship Services 
for Youth; Section D, Party and Dinner 
Programs. 

Topic Studies are undated, and the 
sheets are perforated so that they can 
be removed from the book. Some of 
the unit themes are: The Bible for Our 
Time, Christianity in a Time Like This, 
Winning the Peace, What Can We Be- 
lieve? The Topic Study, What Can We 
Believe About the Sacraments? The 
last-named unit theme will be objec- 
tionable to Lutherans. 

According to the publishers, The So- 
ciety Kit will be issued annually. | 

Erwin S. Spees. 


Spiritual Security: 


The Shepherd God. Meditations on 
the Twenty-third Psalm. By Joseph 
Howard Gray. Winston. 100 pages. $1. 

Tuts brief study of the Psalm man- 
ages exegesis, meditation, and illustra- 
tion in its short journey. 

To say that the author achieves sim- 
plicity is to understate the matter 
slightly. There are times when a rep- 
etitious style stilts the treatment and 
hampers the good purpose the author 
pursues. Notwithstanding, here is 
manna for a mad world. The pages re- 
flect something of the beauty of still 
waters and help answer the gnawing 
need of our day. It will have us remem- 
ber that the old stays still hold in the 
new storm. Cram O. DuFForp. 


New books on Religion, published in 
the United States during 1943, num- 
bered 661. There were 656 such books 
published in 1942. 
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Prof. X. Replies 


Dear Mr. Editor: 

‘Some weeks ago there appeared in 
THe LuTHERAN an open letter ad- 
dressed: Attention of Professor X. In 
this letter I essay not a defense—for 
against some of the charges of the 
writer there is no defense—but a reply 
from the standpoint of a member of the 
group to whom the letter was addressed 
and from whom a reply was solicited. 

The fundamental difficulties to which 
the writer points are inherent in the 
present scheme for theological educa- 
tion, and no solution is possible apart 
from a radical reconstruction of that 
scheme. Our Church has never had the 
freedom to adjudge, analyze, and face 
the whole task of theological education 
or deliberately to shape a program ap- 
propriate to the problem. There are in 
the United Lutheran Church ten the- 
ological seminaries, each historically 
rooted in one-time necessities of our 
Church in its expansion in North 
America. Around each of these is 
clustered a nexus of traditions, affec- 
tions, and personalities which insure its 
separate continuance. 

But the circumstances which created 
these multiple institutions have very 
largely ceased to be pertinent. The con- 
ditions have ceased—but the institu- 
tions have not. We have retained a 
frontier scheme of theological education 
long after we have ceased to have a 
frontier! The horse-and-buggy require- 
ments which demanded seminaries for 
adjacent sectors of the church are no 
longer existent. But the seminaries are. 

The result of this antiquated educa- 
tional system (it is not a system, for a 
system implies a deliberated product, 
and what we have is rather a historical 
residue) is not most serious on the level 
of maintenance cost, salaries, etc. What 
is really extremely serious is that it 
makes an intellectual demand upon the 
ehurch which the church cannot pos- 
sibly satisfy. 

A distinguished theologian once said, 
“Blessed is that church to which the 
Lord, in each generation, grants a truly 
great theologian!” The United Lutheran 
Church wants ten systematicians, ten 
historians, ten exegetes, ten practical 
theologians, ten masters of critical and 
literary Introduction to the Old and 
New Testaments. Such a prodigious 
supply of men who are first-rank schol- 
ars and teachers does not exist. 

If, however, the synods of our Church 
would relinquish to the authority of the 
general Church the task of creating and 
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supporting one or two really distin- 
guished faculties in theology we might 
in time reasonably expect to develop a 
company of scholars capable of produc- 
ing those works in theology and lay 
religion of which our church is ad- 
mittedly in such need. 

The mood of our Church does not 
seem to promise so radical a reforma- 
tion of our present system—which is 
no system at all. Into not a single one 
of the great theological problems of our 
day has the Lutheran Church in Amer- 
ica introduced a product marked by its 
particular understanding of the Gospel! 
We are so busily engaged in holding, 
preserving, cherishing, celebrating an 
inheritance that we have not shaped 
our theology to take the offensive in 
the mighty moment in which we live. 
A theological revolution is in full sweep. 
To seize and inform and shape it to- 
ward an evangelical understanding of 
God, and man, and history is not a task 
that can be performed by parish par- 
sons who are suddenly called upon to 
become professors in order that no va- 
cancy may exist in our territorial semi- 
nary. 

The problem of literary productivity 
is tied up with the foregoing. I am not 
convinced that from our present semi- 
nary personnel we should demand 
books. 

Theologians have to be prepared. To 
become a theologian in the only sense 
that that title has ever meant anything 
estimable is a matter of long and rig- 
orous graduate study; theologians are 
not pulled out of air, or out of the usual 
parish. Gifted men must be spotted, 
deliberately groomed, subsidized in the 
necessary graduate work, given the free 
run of the whole ecumenical world of 
scholarship. And then perhaps a fine 
creative theological mind will emerge. 
We want ten of them on every field of 
theology—and we want them by chance! 

Until such an anticipatory plan of 
training men is actually adopted by our 
Church, we shall have to get our mod- 
ern book on Systematic Theology by 
means of such a desperation-born 
scheme as came out of last summer’s 
Rock Island Conference of Theological 
Professors. It was proposed there that 
the various sections of such a textbook 
be contributed to an editorial commit- 
tee by theologians from our various 
Lutheran seminaries. That the product 
of this valiant effort will be anything 
but atomistic, fragmentary, and in- 
wardly diffuse is not seriously to be 
expected. “No committee,” says Quil- 


*ler-Couch, “with the exception of the 
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King’s Committee for the Authorized 
Version of the Bible ever composed 
anything worth the reading.” 

Pending the awakening of our Church 
to its responsibility and its opportunity, 
non-Lutheran theologians are busily 
doing what ought properly be done by 
our own. From Princeton comes A 
Compend of Luther’s Theology—not 
well done, not based upon the best 
available sources—but done—and by a 
Presbyterian. From Princeton and from 
Minnesota have poured out translations 
of the work of that man now generally 
recognized as the most vital and crea- 
tive theological intelligence of the last 
century. His name is almost unknown 
among us; we have done nothing to 
make it known. And Soren Kierke- 
gaard was a Lutheran. Aulen and 
Nygren have produced the two most 
talked of books in recent theological 
literature; and the work of these Lu- 
theran theologians is made available to 
Lutheran students in the translations 
of Baptists and Congregationalists. The 
huge work of Barth and Brunner has 
done more than any other work of our 
time to recall the modern church to 
biblical theology, and to reassert the 
relevancy of those insights and formu- 
lations which came into the world at 
the time of the Reformation of the 
sixteenth century. This work has been 
made available by the joint labors of a 
whole company of scholars during the 
past twenty-five years. Not a single 
Lutheran has been impelled, or incited, 
or Officially encouraged to introduce 
these products into his own tradition— 


‘to which tradition they are more rel- 


evant than to any other in Christendom. 

Finally, the anxiety of our Church to 
preserve a tense amity with all other 
Lutheran bodies effectually scuttles all 
incitement to the production of creative 
theological works. It is, to. be very 
specific, abundantly clear, since the 
work of Aulen, Nygren, Holl, Scheel 
et al, that the full grandeur and depth ° 
of Luther’s understanding of the mean- 
ing of the death of Christ, and of the 
Agape of God fell, in the seventeenth 
century into a schematic rigidity which 
is not representative of either Luther’s 
thought or of the New Testament. 

But no one can say this! The inter- 
church delicacies of the moment are of 
such a nature that the boat, at all costs, 
must not be rocked. In order, there- 
fore, to remain orthodox, we fail to ad- 
minister the genius of Luther to the 
needs of the day; and we remain “or- 
thodox” at the cost of being consistently 
sub-Lutheran. PROFESSOR X. 
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Appreciative of Church and Chaplains 


A Letter from Australia by SGT. PHILIP M. BLUM 


[THe LurHeraAn is indebted to Pastor Philip W. 
Seiberling, Zelienople, Pa., for the privilege of 
sharing this letter with its readers. Ep.] 

Dear Pastor and Friends: 

Topay brought about six letters, and 
in one of them was the news that in 
several weeks the centennial of the 
church will be celebrated. Indeed, I 
wish that I could be with you all on this 
occasion; but since that is impossible, 
Tl scratch a few lines to you. 

My days in the army have been 
somewhat out of the ordinary—espe- 
cially my thirteen months in Australia. 
I have been privileged to have been 
placed in a spot that is to be envied; one 
that is comparable to any office job in 
civilian life. Being situated in the Per- 
sonnel Office of Headquarters affords 
me opportunity to keep posted on cur- 
rent happenings and _ organizations. 
Work is extremely interesting and new 
problems arise daily to break the mo- 
notony. Am located in a fairly large 
city so that recreation centers and 
means of getting away from the army 
are handy. However, the number of 
soldiers is so great that I am satisfied 
to spend my time off with a few very 
good pals I have made in the U. S. 
Army and several good Lutheran fam- 
ilies. 

Since my arrival here thirteen 
months ago, I have missed church but 
four times, and that was because of 
duty. The minister and his wife are 
exceptionally fine to me and have 
thrown open the parsonage to me. They 
_ have a fine library and THe LUTHERAN 
arrives regularly. Needless to say, thai 
magazine is as good as a letter from 
home, and I read every issue thor- 
oughly. I maintain that every Lutheran 
family should have that paper in its 
home. 


Lutheran Hospitality 

Possibly a few words about Austra- 
lian Lutheran hospitality would be ap- 
preciated. It seems the Australians en- 
joy being good to us and really go out 
_ of their way for us. The big thing in 
their favor is that they go out of their 
way to become acquainted and to see 
that you are taken care of for dinner. 
I guess they realize that we always ap- 
preciate getting away from army 
“chow”! 

Along the entertainment line, the 
church has-a pretty good program. The 
Young People are very active in spite 
of the fact that most of the boys are in 
the service. The monthly meeting—de- 
votional and recreational—is held the 
first Tuesday in the month. These 
meetings are always well attended, 
averaging about sixty members. These 
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include about twenty Yankee and 
Aussie soldiers. The last Sunday in the 
month the Young People have a dinner 
for service men at 5.30 P. M., after 
which games are played prior to church 
service. Every Sunday evening after 
service an invitation is extended to all 
service men to visit the parish hall be- 
hind the church itself, where tea and 
cookies are served and games are avail- 
able. Through these gatherings I have 
had opportunity to become acquainted 
with a great many Australian and 
American soldiers as well as civilians. 
The minister is the president of the 
United Lutheran Church of Australia 
in this state and is well versed on the 
United States and Lutheranism there. 
His father is president of a Lutheran 
Seminary some distance from here. 


Meeting Lutheran Chaplains 


is one thing I try to do} and so far have 
made the acquaintance of close to a 
dozen of them. They come from ail 
synods and branches of Lutherans in 
America. Am partial to one in partic- 
ular—a Norwegian Lutheran chaplain 
from the 32d Infantry Division. He is 
extremely sincere, a man who has ‘been 
through combat, and one who com- 
mands the interest of all. Have met two 
chaplains who are acquainted with the 
English Lutheran Church at Zelienople, 
Pa. One is Chaplain Stough, a fine pas- 
tor (U. L. C. A.) from Wilkinsburg, 
and another is Chaplain Emsch from 
Columbus, Ohio, and knows St. Paul’s 
Lutheran Church and pastor well. 
Chaplain Stough is now Base Chaplain 
at Base Section 7, and Chaplain Emsch 
i chaplain at one of the large General 
Hospitals here. 

It is interesting to notice that Lu- 
theran chaplains are gradually being 
recognized in the Southwest Pacific. I 
am thinking of two in particular with 
the 5th Air Force—one is assistant to 
the chief chaplain and another is chap- 
lain in the Advanced Echelon of the 
5th Air Force in the Combat Zone. 
Other Lutheran chaplains are proving 
their worth and are being recognized 
by their superiors. 

I haven’t had opportunity to attend 
many services by chaplains while in 
the army, but I have had opportunities 
to meet and talk to chaplains of all de- 
nominations and enlisted men from 
many organizations; most of them ad- 
mit that they appreciate the Lutheran 
chaplain because he is most human and 
preaches the pure Word of God. That’s 
the way it should be, and I am mighty 
proud that I am a Lutheran! 


Bulletins from the church which ar- - 


rive regularly are greatly appreciated, 
and the news is always interesting. Any | 


letters or church publications are wel- 
come, and I'll always endeavor to get 
an answer to each of them if possible. 

Accept my heartiest congratulations 
and best wishes on your anniversary. 
Here’s hoping I’ll be able to be around 


next year when you celebrate. Best 
wishes to you all. Sincerely, 
“Putt.” 


Religious Services in Combat 


SINCE at our advance base I notice a 
deeper interest in our religious services 
and a more serious attention is given 
to the reading of the Scripture and of 
the Message, I would like to cite one 
special incident that illustrates the re- 
ligious loyalty of our men. On a recent 
Saturday I began a service at 12.30 ina 
small native hut near the gun positions. 

Because of the many services in the 
scattered outposts we usually confine 
our worship to a half hour. sHowever, 
at this location we did not pronounce 
the benediction until 14.15, due to five 
alerts. 

At each alert the men were obligated 
to take their stations at the guns, but 
when each alert was over they hur- 
riedly and reverently returned to the 
service and we resumed. 

As I waited in a near-by fox-hole I 
wondered during each interval whether 
civilians, if compelled to leave, would 
return to the church as these soldiers 
did, not only once, but several times. 

Yes, the American soldier through 
his experiences in combat is developing 
his religious life and finding new 
strength and courage in attendance at 
worship. 

P. W. HuntIncTon, 
Lt.-Col.—Chaplain, 
198th C: A. (A. A.) 


A Winning Enterprise 


A “CxHurcH-Door Youth Canteen” 
was opened in the social room of the 
Lutheran Church of Montgomery, Pa., 
for the members and friends of the Lu- 
ther League of the church. This recrea- 
tional canteen, established and directed 
by the Rev. and Mrs. Herman L. Heim, 
with the assistance of the church coun- 
cil, is also open to the Boy Scout Troop 
and four Girl Scout Troops of Mont- 
gomery.: The doors of the Canteen are 
never closed,/ but are supervised three 
nights each week, with facilities for 150 
young people who engage in volley ball, 
badminton, ping-pong, quoits and darts. 
One night each week a program of mo- 
tion pictures, group games, entertain- 
ment or boxing exhibition is provided. 
Hymn singing and popular music is a 
feature of every Canteen. Refresh- 
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_ ments are provided by one of the Wi- 
Mo-Da-Si circles of the church, but are 
_ paid for by the young people through 
voluntary contributions. Twice each 
month a party is provided, either roller 
skating, bowling, a dance at the park 
pavilion, a swimming party, or a hay- 
ride. 
Admittance to the Canteen is by 
membership in the League, but each 
‘member is allowed to bring one guest. 


This youth venture has not only in- 
creased the attendance at Luther 
League from 15 to 95 each Sunday eve- 
ning, but has brought the young peo- 
ple to the evening worship service fol- 
lowing the League devotions. This can- 
teen is run without any expense to the 
church, save the heat and light neces- 


‘ sary for operation, but all equipment 


has been donated by interested mem- 
bers of the church. Herman L, Herm. 
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LAYMEN AND CLERGY OF NASSAU-SUFFOLK COUNTIES, NEW YORK 


Two significant meetings made news 
in Nassau County on Long Island over 
the week end of December 4: the one 
was sponsored by the laymen of the 
county and the other by the clergy. 
Neither was related to the other, but 
each. marked great strides that have 
been made here on the East Coast in 
intersynodical relations. 

Sunday evening, December 5, the 
Lutheran Laymen’s Association of Nas- 
sau and Suffolk Counties (intersyn- 
odical) sponsored a prayer service in 
honor of the Lutheran men in the 
armed forces of the country. A great 
congregation of nearly four hundred 
souls with a choir of a hundred voices 
assembled in Christ Church, Freeport 
(U. L. C. A.), to sing Vespers directed 
by an Augustana organist, to receive a 
message from an American Lutheran 
preacher, and to be led in prayer by a 
United Lutheran pastor. Moreover, all 
three phases of the service, excelling in 
richness by themselves, blended into 
one glorious whole, the effectiveness of 
which has already demanded a repeti- 
tion of the experience. 

The massed choir, representing the 
Nassau-Suffolk Lutheran Choir Asso- 
ciation, was selected from the twenty- 
some church choirs concerned. It was 
directed by Mr. Oscar Magnussen with 
Mr. Herbert Shogren at the organ con- 
sole. Besides leading most effectively 
in the singing of the hymns and serv- 
ice, the choir sang two anthems. The 
power of music in worship was felt by 
all present. 


The Rev. Dr. Ralph H. Long 

delivered the message for the occasion: 
“We shall not fail them,” based on the 
last verse of the ninetieth Psalm: “... 
establish thou the works of our hands 
upon us.” 

“As a mother goes with her son—no 
matter how far distant he may go—so 
the Lutheran Church will not fail her 
men in the service,” he said. He ex- 
plained that the Church’s problem 
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consists of approximately 500,000 Lu- 
theran men and women away from 
home, away from loved ones, away 
from all things familiar and steadying; 
they are confronted with harsh tempta- 
tion and the ghastliness of battle. The 
nation would conserve their physical 
strength, the church will conserve their 
spiritual strength. To meet the prob- 
lem, the Lutheran Church has pro- 
vided more than six hundred chaplains, 
each with a field set and a private com- 
munion set for the asking; over a mil- 
lion Service Prayer Books; tracts and 
pieces of literature in the six millions; 
Service Centers and pastors handy to 
training camps; the follow-up service 
through the local pastor and the Serv- 
ice Commission to the chaplain in 
charge; prayers for and with them; and 
by no means least, ministry to their 
loved ones at home. We shall not fail 
them now, nor when they return.” 
The high point of the service was 
prepared and conducted by the Rev. 
Carl W. Nutzhorn of Rockville Center. 
It consisted of four-fold prayer. The 
first phase was the prayer at the altar 
through the officiant. The second was 
silent prayer, as the organist played 
two stanzas of, ‘Dear Lord and Father 
of Mankind.” The third was the prayer 
in the last verse of “America” sung by 


a solo voice against the humming of the’ 


choir. The fourth was the prayer per- 
fect, the Lord’s Prayer. 

The Rev. Edward L. Morecraft is 
chaplain of the Laymen’s Association. 
Mr. Thor Sandgren is the president; 
Otto H. Sutter vice-president; Carl 
Hopf secretary; and Andrew Heig 
Twelve hundred souvenir 
booklets were distributed to be in- 
scribed with the name of a service man 
and sent to him. They contain a mes- 
sage from the Association, notes on the 
service, hymns and psalm. 


On Lutheran Union 
The second notable meeting consisted 
of eight Missouri Synod pastors, fifteen 


from the United Lutheran Church, two 
from the American Lutheran Church, 
and one from the Norwegian Synod. 
It was the second intersynodical con- 
ference on Lutheran union. The Rev. 
Arthur R. Hanser (S.Mo.) read a paper 
on, “The Conditions of Lutheran 
Union.” He listed eight as follows: 
1. An eleventh commandment: Thou 
shalt not obstruct union by thought, 
word, or deed. 2. Prayer fellowship. 
3. The power of Una Scriptura (one 
Scripture as over against the multi- 
plicity of confessions. 4. Mutual sin- 
cerity and trust. 5. Recognition of dif- 
ferences of personality and practice. 
6. Loyalty to Christ supreme over 
synods. 7. The practice of union. 8. 
Consideration of the laity. 

The wholesome discussion that fol- 
lowed led to the planning of a third 
conference in the spring and to the 
presentation to the public of a united 
front in newspaper advertising at 
Christmas, Lent, and Easter. The Rev. 
Arthur W. Brustat (S.Mo.) was elected 
chairman, the Rev. Dorr R. Crounse 
(U. L. C. A.) secretary. 


Eighty-fifth Anniversary 


St. Paul’s Church, Mt. Vernon, N. Y., 
celebrated the eighty-fifth anniversary 
of its founding November 14. Two 
services were held. At the morning 
service the pastor, the Rev. Wilfried 
Tappert, preached the sermon. At the 
aftérnoon service the Rev. Edward 
Stauderman, pastor emeritus, and pas- 
tor of the congregation for thirty-five 
years, preached, and Dr. Samuel Trex- 
ler and neighboring Lutheran pastors 
brought greetings. A reception was 
held after the service. The congrega- 
tion celebrated in a social way on the 
Thursday following. 

This was the culmination of a year- 
long observance, during which the 
members of the congregation were 
stimulated to contribute toward the final 
mortgage of the congregation to win 
eighty-five new members. Both goais 
were exceeded. In addition, the con- 
gregation went over the top for Lu- 
theran World Action, and is paying its 
apportionment in full. To mark the 
event a historical sketch of the congre- 
gation was prepared and distributed to’ 
the members. It describes briefly eleven 
pastorates in the congregation, and 
gives the names of sons of the congre- 
gation fighting for their country in four 
wars. : 

The present Service Flag of St. Paul’s 
shows 109 stars, two of them gold. In 
recognition of the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of the United Lutheran Church, 
which fell on the same day, the church 
council voted $50 of the anniversary 
offering toward the Pension Fund. 
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Widwest Mscollanies 


OKLAHOMA CONGREGATION RECEIVED INTO MIDWEST SYNOD 
U. L. C. A. Twenty-fifth Anniversary 


Minwest Synop congregations gath- 
ered at First Church, Oklahoma City, 
the Rev. Fred H. Bloch pastor, Novem- 
ber 7 to observe the latter’s formal re- 
ception into synod. The day marked the 
end of twenty months of litigation. The 
president of synod, the Rev. Herman 
Goede of Columbus, Nebr., extended 
. the welcome and gave the charge to the 
congregation, speaking on “Victory 
Through Christ.” He emphasized that 
“victory was pronounced in that the 
congregation emerged from tribulation 
with a full program and church filled 
with worshipers.” 

During the noon hour a congrega- 
tional dinner was served in the church 
parlors. Men and women in service 
and visitors who had come from a dis- 
tance were the special guests. In behalf 
of the latter, Mr. Karl Friedemann of 
Stillwater, Okla., brought greetings. A 
feature of this noon-day recess was the 
presentation of a Common Service 
Book to Mrs. E. M. Hurry, for com- 
pleting twenty-five years of continuous 
service as superintendent of the pri- 
mary department. The church school 
superintendent, Mr. J. L. Grigsby, gave 
the address of presentation. Special 
recognition was also given to Mr. E. C. 
Doerr, president of the church council, 
for twenty-seven years of perfect at- 
tendance at church and Sunday school. 
The presence of his son Elmer and 
grandson Marvin showed to advantage 
the three-generation family member- 
ship. At the afternoon service Chap- 
lain Harlon M. Miller of the Naval Base 
at Norman, Okla, spoke on “The 
Church Follows Her Service Men and 
Women.” 

November 14 a special patriotic serv- 
ice was held, honoring the families of 
the forty men in service who are on the 
congregation’s honor roll. Certificates, 
bearing the respective names, were 
presented nearest relatives and Pastor 
Bloch offered special prayer for each 
one and the cause of the United Na- 
tions. November 21 marked the begin- 
ning of a series of broadcasts of their 
entire Sunday morning service over 
NEC station WKY, the strongest in this 
region. Dr. E. A. Flinn, “the most able 
organist in the Southwest,” is in charge 
of the music. This privilege greatly ex- 
pands the radius of First Church’s in- 
fluence. The many service people and 
newcomers in this section have swelled 
the attendance, and the congregation 
is spurred to new efforts for Lutheran- 
ism in this busy oil center. 
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The Ridgley St. John’s Church near 
Scribner, Nebr., saw their new pastor, 
the Rey. Milton Moore, installed as 
their shepherd October 31. Dr. M. A. 
Ritzen of near-by Salem Chuch, Fon- 
tanelle, Nebr., was in charge of the 
service. Previous to the coming of their 
new leader a number of improvements 
had been made in and about the church. 
A remodeled steeple, rebuilt chimney, 
and the planting of trees and shrubs 
have improved the outside appearance. 
The interior has been redecorated, The 
corn crop in this section is reported to 
be one of the best, and people and pas- 
tor look hopefully into the future. 


The Rev. Herman Goede of Colum- 
bus, Nebr., president of Midwest Synod, 
was honored by his community to head 
the drive for this year’s joint Commu- 
nity and War Chest drive. A well- 
functioning organization combined with 
good psychology helped him to pass the 
goal of $15,250 by a good margin. 


St. Peters Church, Barada, and St. 
John’s, Falls City, Nebraska, the two 
churches comprising the parish Of the 
Rev. Victor Moeller, have been pro- 
vided with a new coat of paint and are 
now especially bright spots in the 
countryside. These two congregations 
also helped to brighten the synodical 
report on Lutheran World Action by 
exceeding their quota. 


Anniversary at Lindy 


The Church of the Good Shepherd, 
piimdy, Nebr., recently observed the 
‘first anniversary of its reorganization 

and the fifteenth of its beginning. The 
Rey. Lorin J. Wolff, missionary pastor, 
had arranged for special services in the 
morning, commemorating the Reforma- 
tion, and in the afternoon when a re- 
view of the past fifteen years was made. 
At this time the former pastor, the Rev. 
H. O. Rhode of Bloomfield, who took 
care of this field along with his regular 
charge of St. Mark’s Church, preached 
the sermon, and the leaders in the va- 
rious departments and auxiliaries spoke 
briefly on the high points of this little 
church’s history. It is gratifying to 
Midwest Synod and the supporting syn- 
odical Missionary Society to watch this 
congregation develop under a resident 
pastor’s care. Though limited in its 
scope, there is a steady increase in 
church school and congregation, and a 
lively spiritual program is offered this 
isolated community through Pastor and 
Mrs, Wolff's vision. 


The Brotherhood Bugle is the new 
monthly medium for the synodical 
Brotherhood of Midwest Synod to keep 
the member organizations informed of 
activities. St. Paul’s Brotherhood, 
Emerson, Nebr., is in charge of its pub- 
lication with the Rev. Henry Rowoldt 
as editor-in-chief. 


Missionary Offerings 

The largest one-day missionary of- 
fering so far known this year among 
Midwest congregations is that of 
Friedens Church, Lincoln, Nebr., M. 
Koolen, D.D., pastor. In five separate 
services on the day of their mission 
festival, $1,085 was given for the va- 
rious causes of the church. The special 
speakers were Pastors R. Sauberzweig 
of Otoe, Nebr.; Lorin J. Wolff of Lindy, 
Nebr., and E. Moede of Hildreth, Nebr. 
The two-language choir added much 
to the edification of the worship. Dur- 
ing the past year over $2,500 was spent 
in improvements. The congregation has 
131 men in the nation’s service. 


Exceeding any former offering in the 
amount given, St. John’s Church, Ster- 
ling, Nebr., the Rev. Paul Waldschmidt 
pastor, raised $165 at this year’s mis- 
sion festival. Special speakers for the 
day were Pastors J. Bahnsen, Leigh, 
Nebr.; Paul Otto Spehr, Sr., Diller, 
Nebr., and Wallace Wolff of Hooper, 
who is a son of this congregation. Spe- 
cial music by the choir improved the 
day’s services, Pastor Waldschmidt’s 
skill in the landscaping the grounds of 
this attractively located country church 
was an object of much admiration. 


Pastor Fred Ollendorf, until recently 


pastor of Christ Church, Shattuck, 
Okla., has begun his new duties, fol- 
lowing a call to Zion Church near Platte 
Center, Nebr. 


Lutheran Rally 


The U. L. C. A. churches of Hastings, 
Nebr., and the surrounding towns and 
country united in First St. Paul’s 
Church, Dr. F. C. Schuldt pastor, No- 
vember 14 in a Lutheran rally, to ob- 
serve the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the U. L. C. A. Preachers for the oc- 
casion were the vice-presidents of the 
Nebraska and Midwest synods, Dr. C. B. 
Harman of Grand Island, Nebr., and the 
Rev. R. Moehring of Glenvil, Nebr. The 
offering was designated for the min- 
isterial pension fund. The rural 
churches in this section .of Nebraska 
have gone in recent years through dif- 
ficult times. When the drouth years 
safely passed, the government moved 
in to acquire great stretches of land for 
military purposes (45,000 acres near 
Glenvil alone), which left some of the 
congregations greatly depleted. But, as 
Pastor Moehring of the Glenvil charge, 
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writes, they are carrying on with an 
unabated will to continue their church 
work. The city churches, on the other 
hand, have made some gains on account 
of these changes. : 


Dr. Leland Lesher, pastor of Grace 
Church, Lincoln, Nebr., was the prin- 
cipal speaker at the A. L. C. Blue Val- 
ley Federation of Luther Leagues at 
their fall convention in Lincoln with 
“Personal Evangelism” as his subject. 


Fire completely destroyed St. Mark’s 
Church, southwest of Verdon, Nebr. A 
brick structure, complete in Lutheran 
architecture with pipe organ, was 
erected thirty years ago under the late 
Pastor Siefke deFreese. The Rev. 
Joseph C. Miller is the present pastor. 


Dr. William F. Rangeler, chaplain of 
Midland College, Fremont, Nebr., was 
the anniversary speaker at Midland’s 
U. L. C. A. celebration. The choir of 
Western Seminary provided the music. 


Northboro Church Renovated 

“A crowd just about too large for us 
to handle,” writes Pastor Walter Row- 
oldt of St. Paul’s congregation, near 
Northboro, Iowa, was present to cele- 
brate with them the rededication of 
their church, renovated at a cost in ex- 
cess of $2,000. Except for the original 
frame work of the church—so it seems 
as you read the long list of changes— 
“new additions, and donors, St. Paul’s 
people have treated themselves to a 
new church. From the new golden cross 
on top of the asbestos slate steeple to 
the rich carpet in the chancel, every- 
thing is new. Even the heavy doors at 
the main entrance are replacements. 
The light of day no longer reaches the 
worshiper through plain glass, but 
stained windows, thirteen in all, in 
memory of charter and other prom- 
inent members, depicting chronologic- 
ally the life of Christ, give the congre- 
gation a message along with the light. 
The whole interior has been redec- 
orated in Gothic design with sound- 
proof composition board in soft, blend- 
ing colors. The appearance of the altar 
has been improved through the gift of 
brass candlesticks and new paraments 
and linens. The songs of the church are 
announced henceforth from a new 
hymnboard, and an expertly worked 
baptismal font has been placed in mem- 
ory of the two former shepherds—Pas- 
tors Moessner and Groenmueller. The 
memorials originated with individual 
members and the Women’s Missionary 
Society. 

A beautiful day favored this rural 
celebration. Speakers for this occasion 
were Pastors Franz Victorson of the 
Augustana Church in near-by Shenan- 
doah, Iowa; E. C. Hansen of Johnson, 
Nebr., a former pastor; and Dr. F. W. 
Nolte of St. John’s, Westboro, Mo. 
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From Reading and Vicinity 


Tue tenth one-session school con- 
ducted by laymen for church council- 
men of this area was held in St. Mark’s 
Church, Reading, the Rev. Elmer 
Deibert pastor. After a devotional 
period there was a panel discussion on 
“Democracy at Work in the Church 
Council.” This was followed by a gen- 
eral discussion. 

In this same church was held the 


Conference Luther League Rally on, 


Thanksgiving. The speaker was the 
Rev. Paul Henry, assistant superin- 
tendent of the Orphans’ Home at Top- 
ton. The children of the Home pre- 
sented a program. 


Anniversaries : 

St. Paul’s, Amityville Parish, the Rev. 
Paul J. Dundore pastor, celebrated its 
190th anniversary November 7, with 
two services. In the morning Dr. Rus- 
sell D. Snyder of the Philadelphia The- 
ological Seminary preached; in the eve- 
ning the Rev. Luke Sweitzer, president 
of the conference, preached. This is 
one of the congregations Henry Mel- 
chior Muhlenberg shepherded. 


Christ Church, Yocom’s, the Rev. 
Clarence Shaffer pastor, celebrated its 
120th anniversary by dedicating a base- 
ment addition and raising $2,750 toward 
its current debt. The Rev. Luther 
Schaeffer preached in the afternoon. 
Greetings were brought by two former 
pastors—the Rev. Ernest A. Weber and 
the Rev. William O. Laub. The choir 
from Grace ‘Church, Shillington, led the 
singing. In the evening the Rev. Earl 
S. Erb, executive secretary of the Min- 
isterium of Pennsylvania’s Board of 
Education, preached. 


Congregations 

The Rev. Marlin M. Enders was re- 
cently installed’ as pastor of the Wom- 
elsdorf Parish, consisting of Zion 
Church, Womelsdorf, and St. John’s, 
Host. The installation service conducted 
by the Rev. Luke Sweitzer, president 
of the Reading Conference, was held in 
Zion Church in the evening. The charge 
to the pastor was delivered by the Rev. 
W. Z. Artz of Elizabethville. The parish 
held a reception for the new pastor and 
his family, at which time neighboring 
pastors brought greetings. 


Grace Church, Dr. A. C. Schenck 
pastor, is making repairs to the roof 
and walls of the church building. The 
brick walls are being repointed and the 
exterior is being repainted. In addition, 
the organ is being overhauled and a set 
of chimes will be added. 


Hope Church, Reading, 
Horace Mann pastor, has 


the Rev. 
installed 
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kneeling benches which were blessed at 
the morning service November 21. 


On the evening of December 7 the 
five churches of the Stouchsburg Parish 
united in a special prayer service in 
Christ Church, Stouchsburg. Major 
T. H. Whelpley, Post Chaplain of In- 
diantown Gap Military Reservation, 
was the speaker. Pastor Luther Schaef- 
fer conducted the service. Special 
prayers were offered for the men and 
women in the service, for the nation, 
and for the world. 


Conferences 

The forty-seventh annual convention 
of the Women’s Missionary Society of 
the Reading Conference was held in St. 
John’s Church, Mohnton. Committee 
reports and reports of the Roanoke 
Convention were received and acted 
upon. Addresses were given by the Rev. 
John Ritter, who spoke on “Polish Lu- 
therans in El Dorado”; Miss Christie 
Zimmerman, “Glimpses of India”; and 
the Rev. Francis Shearer, “Our Synod’s 
Ministry to Minorities.” 


The annual District Conferences were 
held at Kutztown, Reading, and Wom- 
elsdorf. They were conducted along the 
four-fold line of Administration, Mis- 
sions, Education, and Worship. The at- 
tendance and interest were encourag- 
ing. 


The monthly Hour of Prayer service 
was held in Trinity Church, Reading. 
The specific object of these services is 
to gather the women to pray for the 
needs of these critical days. Mrs. Harry 
Gilbert led the service. An offering was 
taken to provide Christmas cheer to 
hospitalized veterans and complete the 
obligations incurred in the furnishing 
of the chapel at the Reading Army Air 
Field. 


The Advent Communion Service for 
the pastors of the Reading Conference 
was held November 29 in Trinity 
Church. The officers of the conference 
were in charge of the service. The ser- 
mon was preached by the Rev. Lester 
Fetter. 


The Topton Parish, the Rev. William 
Kline pastor, conducted a_ five-day 
School of Missions the first full week 
in December and secured Miss Christie 
Zimmerman as leader. The meetings 
were held in Fleetwood the first two 
nights, in Topton the next two, and in 
Dryville the last night. Recently sixty- 
three young people were confirmed and 
ten adults were received into member- 
ship in the parish. 
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Soa Jersey VEG 


SUPERINTENDENT U. S. G. BERTOLET MEMORIALIZED 
Parish Education Progressing in South Jersey 


“Keeping Christ in Christmas” was 
more than a slogan in our churches 
where special services were held hon- 
oring the coming of our King on His 
Nativity. To keep Christ in the center 
of the Christmas Festival of our peo- 
ple, the churches have conducted the 
Holy Communion and other special 
services at Christmas time. Through- 
out the Camden area candlelight serv- 
ices were generally held Christmas Eve 
at 11 o’clock or at midnight with the 
Communion celebrated on the Sunday 
after Christmas. Some churches con- 
ducted a six o’clock Christmas morning 
service. Not a few celebrated the Com- 
munion at midnight Christmas Eve. 
One church celebrated Communion at 
10 o’clock Christmas Day. 

Statistics gathered during November 
concerning the status of congregations 
and the Contributory Pension Plan, in- 
dicate that of the fifty-five churches in 
this area, nineteen pastors were not in- 
interested in answering. Of the six 
churches without a pastor one reply 
came from the church council stating 
that the plan was being considered. 
From twenty-five pastors’ answering, 
came nine replies indicating that they 
had not joined,the plan, eight pastors 
wrote that they are now considering the 
plan, and eight have already joined the 
plan. They are Epiphany, Camden; 
Holy Trinity, Camden; Haddonfield, 
Magnolia, Manasquan, Palmyra, River- 
side, and Westville. 


A Silver Jubilee 


By H. Paut GERHARD 


branch candlesticks, offering plates and 
receiving bason, and windows for the 
nave. A new Moller pipe organ was 
installed, together with other equip- 
ment and improvements, which make 
it a satisfactory unit for worship and 
church school, organizational, and con- 
gregational activities. 


Parish Re-alignment 

in New Jersey presents the following 
picture. Holy Trinity, Magnolia, and 
Holy Communion, Berlin, have united 
to form one parish. The pastor will be 
the Rev. H. Paul Gerhard, who will 
continue to reside in Magnolia, where 
he has been pastor of Holy Trinity since 
1936. Pastor Gerhard began work at 
Berlin the first Sunday in Advent. He 
was installed at Vespers December 19, 
conducted by the Rev. C. Donald Heft, 
president of the New Jersey Confer- 
ence. 

During November Advent, Mt. Eph- 
raim, and Holy Trinity, Wenonah, 
united to form a parish, of which the 
Rev. William J. Leifeld of Mt. Ephraim 
will be the pastor. Until his installa- 
tion at Wenonah January 16, 1944, Pas- 
tor Leifeld will preach and minister at 
Holy Nativity. 


Memorials to Dr. Bertolet 

Not flowers for the memory of the 
departed but “flower fund” money 
given to the needy was an idea that 
prompted many local congregations to 
contribute more than $200 as charitable 
gifts in memory of Dr. U.S. G. Bertolet, 


Vespers in honor of their pastor’s an- Pais aacnae emeritus of the Board 


niversary were held Reformation Day 
in Our Saviour Church, Trenton, in 
appreciation of the work of the Rev. 
G. Luther Weibel, spiritual leader of 
the congregation for the past twenty- 
five years. The church presented their 
pastor with $100 and a special record 
book engraved in silver with the words, 
“Twenty-five Years.” At the close of 
the service everyone present signed the 
book as an expression of personal 
felicitation. 

The twenty-five years of Pastor 
Weibel’s ministry tell of successful 
growth in congregational life and wor- 
ship, according to the report of Charles 
C. Goldenbaum, vice-president of the 
council. $33,000 was contributed to 
benevolence; 661 new members were 
received; and among many gifts re- 
ceived to beautify the church were a 


carved wood reredos, lectern, pulpit, . 


baptismal font, altar antependia, seven- 
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of Home Missions of the Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania and Adjacent States; $165 
was given by congregations as memo- 
rial gifts to the proposed New Jersey 
Home for Aged and Dependent Chil- 
dren, a project in which Dr. Bertolet 
was vitally interested. Other “flower 
fund” memorial gifts were given to the 
Good Shepherd Home in Allentown, to 
the United Appeal for Muhlenberg Col- 
lege and the Philadelphia Seminary, 
and to Philadelphia’s Inner Mission So- 
ciety. One congregation memorialized 
Dr. Bertolet through the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society. 

Dr. Bertolet was responsible for start- 
ing more than sixty congregations in 
his lifetime. Many of these are located 
in New Jersey. This accounts for his 
being called the “Father of the New 
Jersey Conference.” The last rites for 
Dr. Bertolet were conducted in St. 
Mark’s, Oaklyn. 


Leadership Training 

was taken seriously by those who en- 
rolled in our schools this year. In the 
Haddonfield school, conducting for the 
Camden area, 85 course cards were 
given, 115 were enrolled. In the Tren- 
ton school, held at our Saviour Church, 
30 course cards were given, 41 were 
enrolled. Five synods were represented 
in the Trenton school. 

“Train a child in the way he should 
go,” is heard much today, but in Had- 
don Heights it has an Every Member 
Visitation appeal. In the Sunday school 
of Ascension Church, the Rev. Floyd 
A. Paules pastor, an Every Member 
Visitation is conducted for and by the 
Sunday school with remarkable inter- 
est and success. The child representa- 
tives meet at the church on a Sunday 
afternoon and are commissioned by the 
pastor after the duties are explained 
and the procedure is outlined to the 
visiting groups. The visitors distribute 
the duplex envelopes and the steward- 
ship literature and convey personal in- 
vitations to the members to continue 
their interest in the church school. 


Personal ; 

At the December 13 meeting, the 
members of the Camden County Pas- 
toral Association heard Miss Tessie 
Thuey discuss the problem of organiz- 
ing and conducting services among war 
workers in the trailer camps near Ches- 
ter, Pa., where she is working for the 
National Lutheran Council. The meet- 
ing was conducted in St. Luke’s Church, 
West Collingswood, Dr. W. M. Weaver 
pastor. The Rev. Harold L. Rowe of 
Palmyra is president of the association, 
and the Rev. Floyd A. Paules of Had- 
don Heights secretary. 


The Philadelphia Seminary Choir, 
directed by the Rev. Elmer E. Zieber, 
presented six compositions by Pales- 
trina, Bach, Mueller, and Tschaikowsky 
at a choral Vesper Service on the sec- 
ond Sunday in Advent in Our Saviour 
Church, Haddonfield, the Rev. Donald 
F. Irvin pastor. 


At a Mission Thank Offering Service 
in the First Lutheran Church, Stew- 
artsville, the Rev. Robert E. Carl pas- 
tor, Miss Elvira Strunk, for many years 
a missionary in China, was the speaker. 

The Messenger; a general church 
publication written for men and women 
in the armed forces, is sent monthly by 
the First Church, Stewartsville, to its 
members on/ the Service Roll. 


The Rev. John McConomy resigned 
from St. Paul’s, Hightstown, to begin 
work December 1 as supply pastor of 
St. Stephen’s, Philadelphia. 


The Rev. Harold E. Artz, navy chap- 
lain, is stationed with a unit of the Sea 
Bees in the Southwest Pacific. 


The Lutheran 


A Planned Worship Service 

for children is part of the church school 
program at Ascension, Haddon Heights, 
the Rev. F. A. Paules pastor, where 
during the past year a Beginners’ altar 
and a Primary altar were dedicated. 
The altars were made by Mr. Felix 


~Boehme. Complete furnishings for the 


former were the gift of Mr. J. Fred- 
erick, Mr, A. Smith, Mrs. C. Zipf and 
Mrs. William Scheina. For the Primary 
altar the furnishings were provided by 
Mrs. Howard Welzel, Mrs. Margaret 
Stentz, and Mrs. C. Zipf. 


Vhws from the Ce ee Le 


ANNIVERSARIES CELEBRATED IN LANCASTER, PA. 


Two churches of the Lancaster area 
are celebrating anniversaries. Trinity 
Church, Ephrata, is celebrating its 
seventy-fifth anniversary. Advent 
Church, Lancaster, is observing its 
forty-fifth birthday. 

Trinity’s anniversary was celebrated 
with special services during the week 
of November 21-28. The Rev. Dr. Emil 
Fischer, president of the Ministerium 
of Pennsylvania and Adjacent States, 
preached at the opening service Sun- 
day morning. At the evening service 
three pastors addressed the congrega- 
tion: Floyd Eichner, D.D., Advent 
Church, Philadelphia, who is the father 
of Trinity’s pastor; the Rev. Malcolm 
EHichner, Advocate, Philadelphia; and 
the Rev. Frank Radcliffe, pastor of the 
Robeson-Gibraltar Parish; the former 
is the pastor’s uncle, the latter his class- 
mate. 

Tuesday evening, the Sunday school 
anniversary was addressed by the Rev. 
Earl S. Erb, executive secretary of the 
Board of Christian Education; greetings 
were extended by the Rev. Martin 
Ruoss, president of the Lutheran Pas- 
toral Association of Lancaster, and the 
Rev. Harvey Lyttle, representing the 
Ephrata Ministerium. ~ 

Pastor Myron A. Eichner, Trinity’s 
pastor since 1941, preached at the an- 
nual Thanksgiving service. 

Sunday morning, November 28, a 
note+burning service was conducted in 
celebration of the liquidation of the 
debt on the Sunday school. The speaker 
was the Rev. Paul J. Henry, former 
pastor of the congregation. The liquida- 
tion of this debt was actually realized 
September 26, 1943, at the annual Sun- 
day school rally, five years after the 
dedication of the building, which was 
erected at a cost of $44,000. The debt 
reduction ran a surplus of $1,500, which 
has been placed in the Building Fund 
to be used for a new church. 

The concluding service was a reunion 
of confirmands. This was addressed by 
the Rev. Dr. Harold C. Fry, president 
of the Lancaster Conference, and a son 
of the congregation. 

The first person to be baptized in 
Trinity Church—on the day of its ded- 


January 12, 1944 


By Atvin Butz 


ication—Mrs. John F. Schreck, was 
present at the services. The congrega- 
tion was organized September 8, 1868, 
and the original building was dedicated 
October 10, 1869. Forty members at- 
tended the first communion service, 
held on the day of dedication; the pres- 
ent communing membership is almost 
seven hundred. | 

The following pastors have served 
Trinity: G. H. Trabert, C. A. Tetzer, 
E. S. Brownmiller, Joseph H. Stump, 
John W. Smith, Paul J. Henry, Myron 
A. Eichner. 


Advent Church, Lancaster 

the Rev. James Harrison pastor, cele- 
brated its forty-fifth anniversary with 
special services December 5-14. The 
Rev. Dr. Harold C. Fry, president of 
conference, preached at the opening 
service on the morning of December 5. 
That evening the sermon was preached 
by the Rev. Elmore Wessinger, a for- 
mer pastor of Advent. Dr. Seitz, pastor 
of the Broad Street Methodist Episcopal 
Church, preached at the community 
service, 

December 12 the preacher at the 
morning service was the Rev. Dr. 
Charles Smith, president of Roanoke 
College in Salem, Va., and a former 
pastor of the congregation. The preacher 
at the evening service was the Rev. Dr. 
Claude Dierolf, a son of the congrega- 
tion. 

The services were completed with a 
service Tuesday evening at which time 
greetings were brought by the pastors 
of the other Lutheran churches in the 
city. The sermon was preached by Dr. 
Henry H. Bagger, pastor of Trinity 
Church. 

Indications were that the three anni- 
versary objectives would be attained: 
to raise $1,500 and remove all indebted- 
ness; to place new carpet, refinish chan- 
cel floor and install new kneeling cush- 
ions; to revitalize the spiritual life of 
the membership through inspiring an- 
niversary services. 

The following pastors have served 
Advent: John Hassler, Gomer Mat- 
thews, Charles J. Smith, Elmore Wes- 
singer, 1908-1928; and James Harrison. 


Memorial Window Unveiled at 
Trinity Church 


A special service for the unveiling 
and blessing of a memorial window was 
held recently in Trinity Church, Lan- 
caster, Dr. Henry H. Bagger pastor. 
The window was the gift of the late 
Augusta W. Demuth, and is a memo- 
rial to her parents, the late Charles and 
Margaret Buckius, and her sisters, the 
late Elizabeth and Kate Buckius. The 
unveiling was performed by Miss 
Patricia Ann Buckius, a great-grand- 
niece of Mrs. Demuth and the daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Walter Buckius, Jr. 
The window was .designed and con- 
structed under the direction of Joseph 
Lauber, a New York City artist, who 
has constructed fifteen of the other 
windows at Trinity. 


The Rev. Henry Cornehlsen, pastor 
of St. John’s Church, Easton, Pa., a for- 
mer pastor of St. Paul’s Church, Mil- 
lersville, spoke at the annual Loyalty 
Service at that church. The event also 
marked the occasion of the seventh an- 
niversary of the present pastor, the Rev. 
Ellerslie Lebo. The guest soloist for 
the day was Abram Longenderfer of 
Lancaster and the choir sang special 
music. 


As the result of recent annual elec- 
tions the Brotherhood of the Lancaster 
Conference has a new set of officers. 
The president, succeeding Mr. Edward 
Shotzberger of Lancaster, is Mr. George 
Luttenberger. Mr. Guy Edmiston is the 
first vice-president; Mr. Edward Child, 
second vice-president; Mr. Fred Zuch, 
secretary; Mr. William Kiehl, treasurer. 
The organization proposes the follow- 
ing program for the year’s activities: 
February, a Prayer Service; April, 
sponsoring of “Go to Church” Sunday; 
July, the annual outing; September, a 
Prayer Service; November, the Refor- 
mation Rally and also the annual busi- 
ness meeting. 


The sound motion picture of the 
American Bible Society, “The Book for 
the World of Tomorrow,” has been 
shown by several of the churches of the 
Lancaster area including Christ, Re- 
deemer and Ascension churches of 
Lancaster city. The showing runs about 
twenty-eight minutes and depicts the 
early copying and later printing of the 
Bible, plus methods of distribution. 


Several Lutheran pastors of this area © 
are active in a movement which is 
sending teams to address public meet- 
ings in outlying towns on the subject 
of Christian World Order. The Rev. Dr. 
Henry Bagger, the Rev. Ernest Hoh, 
and the Rey. Alvin Butz, Jr., all of 
Lancaster, have been named to these 
teams by the Lancaster Ministerial As- 
sociation, 
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Top of Whit 


EDWARD A. A. KREPPERT, the Newest Correspondent on the 
Staff of "The Lutheran," Makes His First Contribution 


The Nachusa Lutheran Home for 
Children, the Rev. LeRoy F. Weihe 
superintendent, observed its fortieth 
anniversary and dedicated its chapel 
December 5. One hundred fifty people 
were in attendance at an impressive 
ceremony. 

The dedication service was opened by 
the Rev. E. Schmidt, vice-president of 
the Wartburg Synod and chairman of a 
special Wartburg Synod committee 
which had sponsored the raising of 
funds for the purchase of pews, altar 
cross, candlesticks, red altar and lec- 
tern hangings, missal stand, altar Bible, 
and seventy-five hymn books, within 
the Sunday schools of the Wartburg 
Synod. 

The sermon was preached by the 
Rey. Luther C. Miller, Harvard, secre- 
tary of the Illinois Synod, who com- 
mended the Home for the service it had 
rendered during the forty years and 
pointed out the trend of having every 
institution equipped with a well-ap- 
pointed chapel for the spiritual welfare 
of its residents. The Common Service 
was read by the Rev. Tressler Bolton 
of Pearl City, president of the Northern 
Conference of the Illinois Synod. Two 
solos were sung by Mr. George Love- 
kamp, an alumnus of the Home and 
now a junior in college, where he is 
preparing for the ministry. 

An outline of the history of the Home 
was given by Mr. F. A. Hanson of 
Dixon, treasurer of the Board of Di- 
rectors. He related that the State Char- 
ter was granted December 5, 1903. The 
gift of the property was formally re- 
ceived from the donor, Mrs. Mary 
Shippert, on March 1, 1904. The first 
children, six in number, were received 
into the Home May 12, 1904. 

Greetings were brought by Mr. John 
F. Schuermann, president of the Board 
of Directors, and by Mr. H. G. Walter, 
vice-president. 

At the close of the service an hour 
of fellowship and refreshments spon- 
sored by Mrs. John Vitek and Mrs. 
Martin Carlson, the women members 
on the Board, was enjoyed. 


The Beginnings 


The original farm residence was 
large enough to accommodate twelve 
children. After the first year there was 
a constant waiting list. An addition was 
built to the house seven years later and 
dedicated May 19, 1911. On April 3, 
1912, the building was destroyed by 
fire, and a building accommodating 
thirty children, the superintendent and 
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Rev. E. A. A. Kreppert 


family and other members of the staff, 
was immediately erected and was ded- 
icated June 10, 1913. : 

The merger of the three large Lu- 
theran bodies into the United Lutheran 
Church in America in 1918 resulted in 
the Nachusa Home being recognized as 
one of the official Homes of the merged 
bodies with a re-alignment of its sup- 
porting area and Board of Dired¢tors. 

A new residence was built for the 
superintendent and his family in 1919. 


Calamity Struck Again 


April 25, 1918, fire razed the main 
building. Construction was begun im- 
mediately, and the present main build- 
ing, accommodating thirty children, was 
dedicated June 16, 1926. The total ca- 
pacity of the Home is now seventy 
children. The buildings on the grounds 
are: a girls’ cottage, a boys’ cottage, 
the main building, the superintendent’s 
home, farm buildings, and what was 
formerly a two-room schoolhouse. The 
total cost of these buildings was 
$113,716.78. A large part of these ex- 
penses was covered by contributions 
from synods, congregations, organiza- 
tions, and individuals. However, it was 
necessary to borrow money and in 1935 
to refinance the indebtedness with a 
first mortgage bond issue of $35,000. 


The Brotherhoods 


of the Illinois Synod assumed the task 
of retiring the bonds. To date $23,400 
has been paid, leaving a balance of 
$11,600 to be retired, so diligent has 
been their. work and so substantial the 
response of the people of the Church 
and other friends of the Home. It is 
hoped that the remainder of this issue 
will be retired during this fortieth an- 
niversary year. 


Changes have taken place in the 
methods of care of the children. For 
many years education was provided for 
them in the eight grades in a school 
operated by the Home, while the high 
school children attended the Dixon 
High School. Beginning in 1941 all 
school children were enrolled in the 
Dixon school system, and the school- 
house on the grounds was converted to 
other uses, half of it being remodeled 
into a chapel and the other half into a 
recreational room. 

While the Home has been primarily 
a child-caring institution, it is also de- 
veloping a child-placing program. The 
psychological, educational, spiritual, and 
physical needs of the child are taken 
into consideration. 

Considerable supplies of food and 
clothing come to the Home from con- 
gregations, organizations and _ indi- 
viduals in the synods supporting it. 

The care of the health of the chil- 
dren has been emphasized. Rooms have 
been set aside for isolation purposes 
and completely furnished with hospital 
beds and other furnishings through a 
special project of the Luther League of 
Illinois. 


Supporting Agencies 

At present the Home is supported by 
the Illinois Synod, the Wartburg Synod, 
the United Synod of Iowa, and the Wis- 
consin Conference of the Synod of the 
Northwest.. Its Board of Directors is 
elected by those bodies. A new or- 
ganization, the Nachusa Guild, organ- 
ized December 8, 1941, is composed of 
individuals formed into chapters. Two 
chapters have been organized, one in 
Chicago and the other in St. Louis, both 
of which are actively working toward 
meeting the needs of the Home. A 
bright future is anticipated for this 
youngest organization. 


The Northern Conference Brotherhood 


of the Illinois Synod met in St. Paul’s 
Church, Nachusa, Ill., the Rev. Floyd 
R. Bacon pastor. A delectable dinner 
was served in the evening by the wo- 
men of St. Paul’s. The Rev. Charles B. 
Foelsch, Ph.D., president of the Chicago 


_ Theological Seminary, was the guest 


speaker, and brought a very able 
Thanksgiving message. The three main 
points were: 1. Thank God I’m an 
American. 2. Thank God I’m a Chris- 
tian. 3. Thank God I’m an American 
Lutheran Christian. 

Officers elected to serve in 1944 are: 
President, Mr. Grover Erdmeier, Free- 
port; vice-president, Mr. Adolf Larson, 
Rockford; secretary, Mr. Harry Wade, 


Dixon; treasurer, Mr. Fred Hey, Ster- ~ 


ling. 

The next meeting will be held in 
Messiah Church, Rockford, the Rev. 
C. P. Karriker pastor. 


The Lutheran 
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REJOICING IN SYNOD OVER TREASURER BANG’S REPORT 


One of the outstanding news facts 
that is causing rejoicing in the Kansas 
Synod, is the report of Mr. Louis Bang, 
synodical treasurer. He states that by 
December 1 over $20,000 had been paid 
in on the apportionment; that six con- 
gregations had paid their apportion- 
ment in full; seventeen congregations 


had paid $2,146.33 more than the same . 


congregations paid when Treasurer 
Bang closed his books for 1942; several 
congregations lack very little of meet- 
ing their quota, so before the books 
close they will probably join the list of 
congregations that paid in full. 

Special recognition should be given 
to those congregations and pastors. 
They are: St. Paul’s, Greenleaf, va- 
cant; St. Mark’s, Kansas City, Mo., Dr. 
Andreas Bard pastor; St. John’s, Lan- 
caster, the Rev. Herbert Pett pastor; 
St. Mark’s, Norcatur, vacant; First, 
Tulsa, Okla., the Rev. George Whitte- 
car pastor; and St. Paul’s, Wichita, Dr. 
E. E. Stauffer pastor. 


Among Congregations 


Eureka. Dr. Fred Wiegman was the 
speaker at a mortgage burning cele- 
bration at Christ Church, the Rev. 
R. E. Gaston pastor, held December 13. 
The congregation is now out of debt. 


Hutchison. Pastor E. R. Harrison and 
members of Zion congregation were 
surprised by the gift of new sets of 
violet and red pulpit and altar hang- 
ings. They were made by the women 
of the church. All the church property 
has recently been reroofed and the con- 
gregation has passed the half-way mark 
on their drive to raise $900 to apply 
toward the reduction of the mortgage 
on the church. The choir has new vest- 
ments—cassocks and cottas. 


Salina. At St. John’s Church, Dr. 
B. R. Lantz pastor, Mr. William Craig 
gave $500 to the Board of Ministerial 
Pensions and Relief, and $500 to the 
Tabitha Home building fund to build a 
room in memory of his wife, Emma 
Craig. The council has accepted the 
pastor’s recommendation to purchase 
$10,000 worth of Series E bonds, to be 
used for replacement and repair after 
the war. More than $1,500 has already 
been paid for by members of the con- 
gregation. Recent memorial gifts to the 
church include a register stand given 
by Mrs. Olga Tanner in memory of her 
husband, an outside bulletin board 
given by Mrs. Daniel Wiegner, and an 
oak‘honor roll given by Mr. and Mrs. : 
Guy Ryan. 
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Beloit. New doors have been put on 
Zion Church, the Rev. George Eller 
pastor. The vestibule was replastered 
and painted, and as soon as shingles are 
available the church will be reshingled. 


Valley Falls. A fifty-year-old debt 
has been paid in full to the Board of 
American Missions and funds are in 
the bank to purchase a parsonage for 
St. Paul’s congregation. This makes the 
last of the old church extension loans 
to be paid. The congregation has ac- 
cepted the resignation of its pastor, the 
Rev. Paul Close, in order that he might 
accept a call to St. Luke’s Church at 
Fort Smith, Ark. He began his work 
there January 1. 


Sedalia. The church debt finance 
campaign is assured of success with 


If You’re Going to 


the Movies 


CONSULT THESE ESTIMATES OF 
CURRENT FILMS 


PREPARED. BY INDEPENDENT FILMSCORES, 
A Private REVIEWING SERVICE. 


BEST CURRENT FILMS 


For Family: Happy Land, Hit the Ice, 
The Human Comedy, In Which We Serve, 
Lassie Come Home, My Friend Flicka, Re- 
port from the Aleutians, Saludos Amigos, 
The Silent Village, Spitfire, This Is the 
Army, Thousands Cheer. 

For Mature Audience: Action in the 
North Atlantic, Claudia, The Constant 
Nymph, Corvette K-224, Desert Victory, 
Guadalcanal Diary, Holy Matrimony, Mis- 
sion to Moscow, The Ox-Bow Incident, 
Random Harvest, Shadow of a Doubt, 
Watch on the Rhine, The Young Mr. Pitt. 


NEW PICTURES 


Flesh and Fantasy (Univ.). Chas. Boyer, 
Betty Field, Thos. Mitchell, E. G. Robinson. 
Drama relating in three separate stories 
strange happenings based in some manner 
on superstition or dreams. 

Photography and direction effective in 
producing desired result—a sense of the 
influence of the occult on human behavior. 
Rather unpleasant and inconclusive, but 
skillfully done. M. 


Northern Pursuit (War.). Helmut Dan- 
tine, Erroll Flynn. Melodrama. Canadian 
mounties vs. Nazi prisoners who have es- 
caped to carry out nefarious plot in frozen 
north. 

Like nothing so much as a gaudy “comic 
book” adventure—or an old-time movie 


~sionary Society, 


$727 in cash and pledges now on hand. 
The goal of $750 is to be used to pay 
the church extension loan and to im- 
prove the property of Trinity congre- 
gation, the Rev. Samuel J. Jensen pas- 
tor. The congregation is co-operating 
with thirteen other Sedalia churches in 
a united church canvass. 


Rockport-Langdon Parish, the Rev. 
D. L. McConnell pastor. Both churches 
began the Christian year with new sets 
of altar paraments, complete in all the 
liturgical colors. The paraments for 
the Rockport church were made by the 
members of the Young Women’s Mis- 
and those for the 
Langdon church by members of the 
Ladies’ Aid Society. 


Kansas City, Kan. Fluorescent lights, 
given to the church by a friend, have 
been installed to illuminate the altar 
and the front of Trinity Church. A 
brass missal stand had been dedicated 
and presented to the church in memory 
of Dr. Walter D. Bishop. The Rev. 
W. I. Guss is pastor of this congregation. 


serial—even to the deserted mine. Swash- 
buckling, artificial, rather cheap. M, Y. 


Paris After Dark (Fox). Philip Dorn, 
Brenda Marshall, George Sanders. Melo- 
drama of sabotage and underground activ- 
ity carried on under nose of Nazi guards 
at Paris factory. 

Types and methods presented have been 
used time and time again; but this one is 
somewhat more convincing than the aver- 
age. Fair melodrama. M, Y. 


tSahara (Col.). Bruce Bennett, Hum- 
phrey Bogart, Rex Ingram, J. Carroll 
Naish. Melodrama. Experiences of tank 
crew, cut off during British retreat toward 
Egypt, against sand, storm, thirst, enemy 
attack. 

An exciting tale, done with honesty and 
conviction. Lack of bombast and ex- 
traneous elements to detract. Includes 
admirable presentation of Negro character, 
played by Ingram. M, Y. 


There’s Something About a Soldier 
(Col.). Bruce Bennett, Evelyn Keyes, Tom 
Neal. Drama. Straightforward presenta- 
tion of training of men already in service 
for officer’s rating in anti-aircraft com- 
mand, 

Story introduced to give unity and in- 
terest to training details is a bit silly and 
childish, but does not detract too much. 
Unadorned, interesting. M, Y, C. 


The Strange Death of Adolph Hitler 
(Univ.). Ludwig Donath, Gale Sondergaard. 
Melodrama built on legend of transforma- 
tion of others—here, an anti-Nazi Austrian 
—to look like Hitler, be used as substitutes. 

Begins with something like conviction, 
but soon becomes simply another horror- 
packed dwelling on Nazi cruelty, with 
overdone climax. Grim. M. 


“WM”? means “may appeal to mature audience” 
“y” means “may appeal to youth” 

“C” means “may appeal to children” 

7 means “outstanding for mature audience” 
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God’s Living Truths 


By Leander M. Zimmerman 
Pocket Size. Cloth Bound. Postpaid, 50 cents 


THE’ PRESBYTERIAN 

“Placed on the bedside table or carried 
along on a journey, or perchance mailed to 
an interested service man, its devotional 
content will fit into many a spiritual need.” 


THE LUTHERAN STANDARD 

“Some spiritual insights can come only 
with age and experience. Dr. Zimmerman's 
words offer such insights with conviction 
and comfort for readers of all ages.” 


THE WATCHMAN EXAMINER 

“God’s Living .Truths will gladden many 
a life and encoura Re all its readers to enjoy 
the provisions of God's grace.” 


CHURCH MANAGEMENT 

“A delightful pocket volume of helpful 
meditations, with a fitting benediction to a 
splendid little volume.” 


MOODY MONTHLY 

“There are many illuminating sentences. 
Home preaching. An appeal to the soul, 
clear and resonant.” 


ROLL CALL 

“The studies are marked by an absence of 
the argumentative, and the presence of deep 
feeling and conviction. Helpful either in 
private worship or as aids in guiding group 
devotional periods.” 


THE PULPIT DIGEST 

“A book of ihe at devotional material. 
The beauty of the author's style is well 
known to us all 


Order from 
THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228 SPRUCE ST., PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


PIANO INSTRUCTION 


Ministers, Students and Church Workers 
Learn how to play and interpret music. 


Special Hymn Course. Sight Reading. 
Student Rates. 

Write A. J. A., c/o The Lutheran 

1228 Spruce St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


PALM FOR PALM SUNDAY 
ORDER EARLY 
We guarantee Absolute Satisfaction. 
100 Heads for $15.00 25 Heads for $5.50 


50 Heads for 9.00 12 Heads for 3.00 


All Good Lengths 36—48 in. 
THE NIESSEN COMPANY 


We are pioneers in the handling of Palm. 


1201 Race St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


SAG Choir at its Best .. is 


Always Well Dressed 


CHOIR ROBES.. .carefully tail- 
ored, correct styles, lovely pas 
beautiful draping materials. 


PULPIT ROBES of distinction. 


| COLLEGIAT cOwn CO. 


GOWN CO. 


117 N. Wacker 366 Fifth Ave. 
CHICAGO 6, ILL. NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 


CHAMPAIGN, ILL. COLUMBUS 15, OHIO 


STerjraccsecsessocaccusssaeawecee/y 


Is eT IO eB i Oe CIOS 8 . 


HS AENRY: KECK: feat 


‘STAINED: GLASS: 
ESTUDIO: 1010:WGENESEE:ST 3 


ep RU Neem ve ey 
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Browsing dS) Buff ale 


LUTHERANISM IN WESTERN NEW YORK GIVES A GOOD 


ACCOUNT OF ITSELF 


RecENT months have witnessed sud- 
den and unexpected changes among the 
congregations of the westernmost out- 
post of the United Synod of New York. 
Dr. Henry J. Pflum resigned his pas- 
torate at Holy Trinity Church to take 
over the leadership of the large and in- 
fluential Christ Church, Allentown, Pa. 
Dr. Pflum is sorely missed by the peo- 
ple and pastors with whom he worked 
for nearly twenty years. As its Dean, 
he was the guiding hand for the Buf- 
falo Leadership Training School, which 
has supplied hundreds of capably 
trained leaders for churches of this area. 

Other changes have taken place. The 
Rev. William C. Kaiser has moved from 
First Redeemer, Buffalo, to Ascension 
Church, Snyder, and the Rev. Clifford 
E. Butterer, formerly at St. John’s, 
Lyons, has moved into Buffalo to take 
over the work at First Redeemer. Pas- 
tor Edward Simpson, Jr., has left Blas- 
dell for Rochester. 


The Lutheran Church of Buffalo 

plays a large, if not too well publicized, 
part in the spiritual life of this city. In 
an area dominated spiritually by the 
Roman Catholic Church, the Lutheran 
Church represents the largest single 
Protestant denomination in the city. 
But it has, like the largest Protestant 
Church of which it is a part, had to pay 
the price of disunity within itself. Now 
the necessities of a nation at war which 
have moulded men of all creeds and 
nationalities together and which were 
t least a part of the influence that 


/welded together the United Lutheran 


Church twenty-five years ago, are again 
making themselves felt. The spirit of 
collective effort has lifted our hearts 
and hopes, as has been demonstrated in 
at least a twofold manner here in 
Buffalo. 

In October, at Parkside Lutheran 
Church a joint meeting of pastors of 
the United Lutheran Church and the 
American Lutheran Church was held. 
Following devotions led by Dr. John 
Fleck, one of our United Lutheran pas- 
tors, the Rev. Herman Ewald of the 
American Lutheran group presented a 
paper on “Bible Passages Which Sup- 
port Unity and Oppose Unionism.” Fol- 
lowing a general discussion period, it 
was the unanimous opinion of all pas- 
tors present that the paper should be 
made available in printed form for 
wider distribution. The second half of 
the program consisted of devotions led 
by a representative of the American 
Lutheran pastors and a paper on “Our 


By Donatp R. PicHaskE 


Relationship to the Federal Council of 
Churches,” delivered by the Rev. Hugo 
Dressler. Time limitations prevented 
an adequate discussion. The success of 
the joint meeting was demonstrated in 
the manner in which plans were set up 
for regular meetings. 

The second manner in which the 
spirit of a truly united Lutheran effort 
has manifested itself in Buffalo comes 
through a recent survey undertaken by 
the Church Extension Society and made 
by the National Lutheran Council to 
determine the welfare needs and facil- 
ities of the city. Our people have begun 
to feel the need for carrying the Gospel 
into the “highways and hedges.” But 
the hope that, has been aroused for such 
Christian social action in this com- 
munity lies in the prospect of doing it 
on “an all-Lutheran basis.” 


Recognition of the Church Year 

The fall and early winter seasons 
have not passed by without recognition 
of the important seasons of the Church 
Year that are contained in them. The 
annual Reformation Day Service for 
Buffalo and Erie County was held in 
Christ Church. Dr. Franklin C. Fry, 
pastor of Trinity Church, Akron, Ohio, 
delivered a stirring address on “The 
Church for the Ages” to a large congre- 
gation. As a special feature of the serv- 
ice there was presented to St. Mark’s, 
Kenmore, by the Church Extension 
Society the deed for the site for a new 
church for that congregation, to be 
built as soon as present building re- 
strictions are lifted. A series of three 
Wednesday evening Advent services 
were sponsored by the Buffalo Pastoral 
Association in the same church, with 
Dr. A. H. Schmoyer, the Rev. J. Dimpfl, 
and the Rev. I. L. Lange preaching. 

Activities and special services in the 
various congregations have been of all 
kinds. The members of Atonement 
Church recently surprised their pastor 
and his wife, the Rev. and Mrs. Hugo 
Dressler, by presenting them with a 
variety of gifts on the occasion of their 
twenty-fifth wedding anniversary. In 
October a tenth anniversary dinner was 
held at Tabor Church, the Rev. George 
Rupley pastor. Again the congregation 
demonstrated a spirit of gratitude for 
appreciated pastoral service by the 
presentation of gifts to the pastor and 
his wife. 
With the Congregations > 


St. John’s, Blasdell, is going to miss 
its young pastor, the Rey. E. J. Simp- 


The Lutheran 


“son, Jr. Under his leadership this con- 
gregation recently became self-support- 
ing and nearly debt free. Just before 
his leaving a mortgage-burning cere- 

mony was held at a special service, and 
the Church Extension Society of Buf- 
falo has generously agreed to cancel a 
portion of the remaining small indebt- 
edness each year that the congregation 
remains self-supporting. 


Ascension Church, Snyder, also re- 
cently announced the fact that it has 
become self-supporting by going out 
and doubling the pledges of its mem- 
bership. This is only the first step of a 
new beginning for this small but am- 
bitious congregation. Since the arrival 
of Pastor Kaiser less than a year ago, 
the congregation has agreed to pay the 
pastor’s salary in full, has redecorated 
the interior of the temporary chapel, 
and has received into church member- 
ship more than thirty new members. In 
addition, they have conducted a bond 
drive on behalf of the church which 
within the space of a single month 
netted $7,000 and promises to reach 
$10,000. This will constitute a fund for 
a new ‘church building. 


On the first Sunday in November 
Kensington Church, the Rev. Carl 
Prater pastor, celebrated the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of its first church 
service. On that first Sunday the Rey. 
- John F. Bornhold asked the blessings 
of God upon the new venture as a 
group of seven persons gathered in his 
home. Today Kensington Church pos- 
sesses a fine church plant and has 570 
baptized members and 452 confirmed 
members. For their special service Pas- 
tor Bornhold, now pastor of St. Luke’s, 
New Rochelle, N. Y., was invited to 
deliver the address, and a reception was 
held for him in the afternoon. 


St. John’s Church can point with 
pride to the multitude of good works 
that it has done through its 110 years of 
life. But there is nothing of which it 
can be prouder than the record of mis- 
sionary zeal that it has displayed within 
the past ten years. In November Pas- 
tor Martin Hoeppner reported to his 
congregation that for the one hundred 
twentieth consecutive month new mem- 
bers were to be received. To date, over 
that span of ten years, St. John’s has 
received 655 new members of whom 
600 are still active in the work of the 
church. In summarizing this achieve- 
ment for his people Pastor Hoeppner 
writes: “This whole matter is a story 
which is told in a few simple words. 
It is the story of a people and their pas- 
tor working together with but one goal 
in mind, namely, to build the Kingdom. 
It has been the generous sharing of our 
members of their church with others. 
It is the friendliness of our people when 
they come to church.” 
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SOME NOTEWORTHY 


Circulation Builders 


St. Luke’s Lutheran Church, 
Rev. Harry D. Hawthorne, Pastor 
Monroe, North Carolina. 


22% 


Secured 17 NEW subscriptions. Membership 78 in 40 families. 


Only one family subscribed before. 


The pastor says: “We 


thank you for this opportunity to do a ‘small part’ in the work 


of the Church.” 


St. John’s Lutheran Church, 
Rev. Harry J. Mumm, Pastor 
Leigh, Nebraska. 


22% 


Sent in 50 NEW subscriptions and four renewals. Membership 
228. The pastor writes: “Our Missionary Society worked hard 
-on this drive and we appreciate the liberal commission you 
allow. I also am very happy to have ‘The Lutheran’ coming 
into so many of the homes of this congregation.” 


St. John’s Lutheran Church, 
Rev. E. H. Pfeiffer, Pastor 
Chester, Illinois. 


19% 


Reported 61 NEW subscriptions and two renewals secured by 
the Luther League. Membership 322. The pastor writes: “We 
have exceeded our highest expectations.” 


CO-OPERATION LIKE THIS BY EVERY CONGREGATION 
WOULD GIVE “THE LUTHERAN” 300,000 SUBSCRIBERS. 


CONGREGATIONS 


McClure, Pa. St. Matthew’s Church, 
the Rev. A. J. Henning pastor, held an 
inspiring note-burning service Novem- 
ber 28. The impressive exercise was 
conducted by the pastor, who admon- 
ished his people with the Pauline chal- 
lenge: “Let us forget the things that 
are behind and reach forward to the 
things that are before, and press for- 
ward to the prize of the high calling of 
God in Christ Jesus” to a new day and 
a greater work. Two of the oldest mem- 
bers of the congregation, Mrs. Emma 
Holshue and Mr. Emmet Miffleswarth, 
held the platter containing the note, 
while Mr. Jay Spigelmeyer, president 
of the council, applied the match. 

At the congregational meeting which 


-followed the burning, the congregation 


took unanimous action relating to a 
projected change in synodical boun- 
daries. A resolution was passed that the 
congregation shall become a member of 
the Central Pennsylvania Synod on or 
before January 1, 1945. 


This note for $1,000 was executed 
three years ago to pay for improve- 
ments made in the basement and audi- 
torium of the church. Through the 
heroic efforts and sacrifices of the mem- 
bers, the debt has been liquidated. 

: Rene Ks 


St. Paul, Minn. The oldest congrega- 
tion that participated in the organiza- 
tion of the Synod of the Northwest cele- 
brated their sixtieth anniversary in 
1943. This was the Church of the Ref- 
ormation, St. Paul—an outgrowth of 
the merging of Memorial Church and 
St. James. It now numbers more than 
800 members and has one of the most 
beautiful church buildings in the 
Northwest. The Rev. Carl V. Tambert 
is their pastor. 

The congregation has always had a 
large place in the life of the Northwest 
Synod and of its auxiliaries. From its 
membership came the recent munificent 
gift and legacy totaling $115,000 from 
the late Dr. John Rothrock to North- 
western Theological Seminary. 
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“TT MAKES TEACHING SO EASY” 


TEACHERS |fe 


Guide 


Cleth $2.25 Postpaid | —Watchman 
At all book stores, or Examiner 


e After you have read this 
copy of “The Lutheran” 
don't throw it away. Pass 
it on to someone who 
hasn't been able to get 
one. In this way you can 
share with others “The 
Lutheran’s’ important 
messages to Lutherans. 


Make your copy work 
overtime 
IN THE SERVICE OF 
THE CHURCH 


Winnipeg, Manitoba, Can. The First 
English Lutheran Church of Winnipeg 
held a joyous dinner celebration on the 
occasion of the burning of their first 
mortgage November 12. This sym- 
bolized the payment in full of a debt 
that was once $15,000. Within the last 
two years $5,000 of this amount was 
paid off, and a like amount was spent 
in improvements and repairs to the 
church building. Pastor A. B. Midland 
gives credit for this successful work to 
the treasurer and all the members of 
the congregation for the fine co-opera- 
tive spirit that made these things pos- 
sible. Treasurer Heimbecker announced 
that $2,300 additional would be paid on 
the church extension debt before the 
end of the year 1943, and that $6,000 
more would be paid to cancel the first 
mortgage to the Board within three 
years. 

This church had a hard road to travel 
in its early days, due to the depression, 
frequent changes of pastors and other 
causes. With the pastorate of the Rev. 
William F. Bacher (1924-29) the con- 
gregation began to make financial prog- 
ress. This progress has continued and 
the congregation faces a future of serv- 
ice to the church at large. 

In the past year this church has 
raised the number of subscribers to THE 
LuTHERAN from none to seventeen. The 
membership is now 175. 


It’s an invitation — 


A pertion of the devotion for March 24: 


“|, . we wake up every morning to the 
stress and strain. Sorrow may lay its 
heavy hand upon us. Some cherished 
dream may fall to pieces at our feet. 
What is our deepest need ... what 
keeps us going? ... the certainty of 
God and his everlasting arms beneath 
Se ose 


y, 
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GOD 
IN MY LIFE 


NEW Manual 
of Daily Devotions 
For LENT 


By JOHN HENRY HARMS, D.D. 


There is no question mark after the 
title of this booklet. It doesn’t ask, “Is 
God In My Life?” but it invites the 
Christian to see just how great a part 
God is playing in his life. 


Read it daily throughout Lent—each 
meditation requires only about a minute 
—and receive valuable food for thought 
and contemplation. There is an indi- 
cated Scripture reading, a text, short 
message and sentence prayer for every 
day of the Lenten season. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 


PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228 SPRUCE ST., PHILA. 7, PA. 
CHICAGO 11 PITTSBURGH 22 COLUMBIA 3 


Yeadon, Pa. In November Trinity. 
Lutheran (Community) Church cele- 
brated its fifteenth anniversary by 
holding special services each Sunday 
morning and evening. Guest speakers 
included Dr. T. Benton Peery, Dr. G. 
Elson Ruff, the Rev. Reginald W. Deitz, 
Dr. S. White Rhyne, Dr. Paul J. Hoh, 
and Chaplain Albert M. Witwer, Jr., 
home on leave after several months at 
Casablanca. 

Various organizations assisted in con- 
ducting the services, namely, the 
Ladies’ Aid Society, Luther League, 
Trinity Girls’ Auxiliary, Missionary 
Guild, Children of the Church, the 
Sunday school, the Ladies’ Bible Class 
and the Men’s Club. An evening of 
Christian fellowship was held at which 
Dr. S. T. Nicholas, a beloved friend of 
the congregation, was present. No- 
vember 28 seventeen new members 
were added to the roll. Pastor John 
Heller announced that anniversary 
gifts amounted to approximately $2,000, 
and would be used to reduce the sec- 
ond mortgage held by the Board of 
American Missions. 

Under the leadership of Dr. S. D. 
Daugherty, then superintendent of 
Home Missions and Church Extension, 
in 1927 a canvass was made of this 
rapidly growing community served by 
only two churches. As the canvass in- 
dicated clearly the need of another 
church, a Sunday school was started 
April 1, 1928, and the first public serv- 
ice with sermon was held April 29. The 
first meetings of the congregation were 
held in the old Hoffman homestead at 
the corner of Church Lane and Rader 
Avenue. The church was erected later 
and the first service was held Septem- 
ber 22, 1929. An addition to the church 
was dedicated February 2, 1936. 

During the fifteen years this church 
has been a great blessing to Yeadon 
and vicinity. 


Carthage College News 


Tue college church, Trinity Church, 
Carthage, IIL, has the custom of pre- 
senting a yule candle each year at the 
carol service to a family of the church 
that has rendered marked service. This 
year Professor and Mrs. Elmer Hanke ~ 
of the Department of Music at Carthage 
College were recipients of this honor. 
Professor Hanke conducts the question 
and answer column in Sursum Corda, 
Lutheran liturgic periodical. 

The Lutheran Student Association on 
the campus sponsored a sunrise com- 


“munion service previous to the holiday 


vacation period. Officers for the asso- 
ciation for the current year are: Mary 
Iverson, St. Mark’s, Fargo, N. D.; Augie 
Ring, Brookfield Church, Brookfield, 
IiL; Paul Schaeffer, United Lutheran 


Church, West Palm Beach, Fla.; Harriet 
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Hennings, First Lutheran Church, New- 
ton, Iowa. Delegates from the group 
attended the Hub Regional convention 

at Bloomington, Ill., in November. 
Recent convocation speakers in- 
cluded Dr. Ida Scudder, head of the 
Missionary Medical College for Women, 
Vellore, India; the Rev. Harold T. 
Rasmussen, Minneapolis, stewardship 
secretary for the Synod of the North- 
west; and the Rev. R. A. J. Neumann, 
chaplain of the college. Chapel serv- 
ices and weekly convocations have been 

unusually well attended this year. 

Merrie W. Boyer, Px.D., 

Professor of Philosophy. 


PERSONAL 


George W. Nicely, D.D., who on Feb- 
ruary 14, 1944, will have served as pas- 
tor of the First Lutheran Church, 
Johnstown, Pa., has resigned in order 
to accept a call to become pastor of 
Grace Church, Dover, Ohio. Dr. and 
Mrs. Nicely will continue their services 
as pastor and organist and choir di- 
rector at First Church through the 
holiday season, and the resignation will 
become effective January 9. 

During this pastorate Dr. Nicely has 
received 1,964 adults and children into 
membership, conducted 500 funerals, 
and married hundreds of couples. The 
congregation has contributed $181,000 
toward the church’s indebtedness, flood 
damage and interest over and above all 
budgets for current expenses and be- 
nevolence, and expects to be clear of 
debt before the departure of the Nicelys. 

Dr. Nicely’s new pastorate will be in 
the twin communities of Dover and 
New Philadelphia, Ohio, and will begin 
February 14 after he and his wife have 
had a month’s vacation. 


After waiting three years for a south- 
ern location for the benefit of his chil- 
dren’s health, the Rev. Charles C. 
Sellers resigned as pastor of the Union 
Bridge Parish of the Maryland Synod 
and entered the service of the Presby- 
terian Church. He is now serving as 
pastor of the First Presbyterian Church 
of Key West, Fla., the southernmost 
church in the United States. 


The Rev. J. A. Shealy was installed 
pastor of the Union-Mt. Hebron Par- 
ish of the South Carolina Synod No- 
vember 28. The Rev. W. U. Brown, 
president of the Western Conference, 
delivered the charge to the pastor, and 
President Karl W. Kinard of the synod 
gave the charge to the congregation and 
performed the act of installation. Pas- 


tor Shealy has been supplying this par-~ 


ish since the resignation of the Rev. 
J. W. Oxner and was called as pastor to 
this challenging field. 
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Why Choose a Junior College? 


@ Because young people need personal at- 
tention from the ages of 15 to 19, the 
Junior College years. 

e@ Because graduates of a Junior College are 
well prepared to take up specialized work 
of a College in the third year. 

@ Because the Junior College is able to 
carry on Christian education unhampered 
by the necessities of war. 

e@ Because at MARION COLLEGE, Marion, 
Virginia, girls can have two years of col- 
lege work, who cannot take a full four- 
year college course. * 


Address 
REV. HENRY E. HORN, President 
BOX K, MARION, VA. 


SYNODS 


The one hundred nineteenth annual conven- 
tion of the Evangelical Lutheran Synod of South 
Carolina will be held January 25-27, 1944, in 
St. Paul’s Church, Columbia, S. C., the Rev. 
H. A. McCullough, D.D., and E. D. Ziegler, Jr., 
pastors. The convention will open with Service 
of Holy Communion January 25, at 11 A. M 

Carl B. Caughman, Sec. 


The one hundred fifteenth annual convention 
of the Lutheran Synod of Virginia will be held 
February 1-4, 1944, in St. Mark’s Church, 
Roanoke, Va., J. L. Sieber, D.D., pastor. Open- 
ing session at 730 Pp, M., Tuesday, February 1. 

Malcolm L. Minnick, Sec. 


MARRIED 


Milbourn-Engelbrecht. The Rev. Arlton Wayne 
Milbourn and Miss Harriett Engelbrecht were 
united in marriage at the Lutheran Church of 
the Reformation, Baltimore, Md., December 14. 
The pastor, the. Rey. Howard F. Reisz, officiated. 

Mr. Milbourn is pastor of the North Carroll 
Parish of the Synod of Maryland. 

Mrs. Milbourn is a graduate of the Baltimore 
Deaconess Motherhouse in the parish secretarial 
course, and was parish secretary of Reforma- 
tion Church, Baltimore, from June 1, 1939, to 
December 8, 1943. She is the recording secre- 
tary of the ‘Women’ s Missionary Society of the 
Synod of Maryland. Howard F. Reisz. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Bernhard, Leopold W., from 192 East End Ave., 
New York 28, N. Y., to 2681 Hudson Blvd., 
Jersey City, N. J. 

Bieber, M. J., D.D., from 9 Riverdale Drive, 
Avondale, Charleston, S. C., to Hotel Kobey, 
15 S. Alameda St., Pasadena, Calif. 

Bristol, James E., from 810 N. 5th St., Camden, 
N. J., to 1304 Lansdowne Ave., Darby, Pa 


Hepner, C. W., Ph.D., D.D., from Woodstock, 
te to 813 University Ave., S. E., Minneapolis, 
inn. 


DO YOU KNOW THIS WOMAN? 

Will Mrs. Paul D. Mercato, formerly Miss 
Marianne Hoffmann, please communicate at once 
with Chaplain’s Office, Prisoner of War Camp, 
Opelika, Alabama? 

The Chaplain desires to send her the address 
of her brother, who has information to send her 
about her mother, her father, and her other 
two brothers. 

It is known that she is a resident of Penn- 
sylvania and attends the Lutheran Church. 

(This announcement has the approval of the 
Intelligence Office of the Prisoner of War Camp 
at Opelika.) 


Yloridas 


UNoeRWwa TER 
AIRYLAND 


PASTORS 
CHARLESTON, W. VA. 
has only one U. L. C. A. congregation 


Please send names of your members coming 
to this fine industrial city to 


Trinity Lutheran Church 


GEORGE W. SCHILLINGER, D.D., Pastor 
1596 Lee Street 


Two blocks from state capitol 


LESSON, 


SMAS 4 vonary 


ipsa on the ORIGINAL. Forty- 
four Years’ Supremacy. Never 
Equalled. Condensed Thought. Di- 
gest and Text of Lesson. Full Ex- 
position. Other Features. 


Flexible Binding  40c Postpaid 
F. H. REVELL CO., 158 Fifth Ave., New York 10 


Carthage College 


A Lutheran College with a Vigorous Chris- 
tian Program for Future Leaders of Church 
and State. 


New Accelerated Program makes it pos- 
sible to complete college in three years. 


Whole attention is given to needs of civil- 
ian students, Cost reasonable. Work oppor- 
tunities for those who need it. 


New students enroll February 2. 
Write for information. 


ERLAND NELSON, President 
Carthage Illinois 
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NEW Pre-Lenten and LENTEN SERMONS 


SERMON SUBJECTS 


The Great Decision 

The Lord and Giver of 
Life 

Sons of Zebedee 

A Preview of Caiaphas 

The Uncompromising 
Christ 


Names Writtenin Heaven 


The Steadfast Face 


Bread of Heaven 
The Son of Man Glorified 


The Recklessness of 
Christian Discipleship 


Seeking to See Jesus 
Pride on Parade 


Trafficking with the 
Enemy 


The Miracle of Grace 
Life’s Eternal Plus 


The Seven Words from 
the Cross 


The Day of a Tomb in a 
Garden 


But Christ Did Rise 


Edited by 


PAUL ZELLER STRODACH 


® This series of sermons based on Selected Gospel texts differs 
from earlier companion works—‘‘The Parable of the Empty Soul,” 
“Calling All Christians,” and ‘“God the Eternal Paradox”—in the 
use of another group of texts. These texts in some respects relate 
more directly to the requirements of this period and to each other 
than those dwelt on in the previous volumes. 


® Singularly rich in preaching values for the Lententide, these 
texts receive worthy treatment on the part of representative 
preachers of The United Lutheran Church in America. The tri- 
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